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PHILOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 


BY ALBERT PICKET, SEN. 


Having, in the preceding numbers, adverted to the nature of 
words, we shall now attempt to explain them: and first we begin 
with that which, according to all systems, stands first in impor- 
tance; that is to say, the noun. 

“It is by the noun,”? says Cour De Gese tn, “ that we desig- 
nate all the beings which exist. We render them known instant- 
ly by these means, as if they were placed before our eyes. Thus, 
in the most solitary retreat, in the most profound obscurity, we are 
able to pass in review the universality of beings, to represent to 
ourselves our parents, our friends, all that we hold most dear, all 
that has struck us, all that may amuse or instruct us; and in pro- 
nouncing their names we may reason on them with our associates. 
We thus keep a register of all that is, and all that we know; even 
of things which we have not seen, but which have been made 
known to us by means of their relation to other things already 
known to us. 

Let us not be astonished, then, that man, who speaks of every 
thing, who studies every thing, who takes note of every thing, 
should have given names to all things that exist; to his body and 
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its different parts, to his soul, to his faculties, to that prodigious 
number of beings which cover the earth, or are hid in its bosom, 
which fill the waters, and move in the air; that he gives names to 
the mountains. the rivers, the rocks, the woods, the stars, to his 
dwellings, to his fields, to his fruits on which he feeds, to the 
instruments of all kinds with which he executes the greatest labor, 
to all the beings which compose his society, or, that the memory 
of those illustrious persons who deserve well of mankind by their 
benefactions, and their talents, is perpetuated by their names from 
age to age. Man does more. He gives names to objects not in 
existence, to multitudes of beings, as if they formed but a single 
individual, and often to the qualities of objects, in order that he may 
be able to speak of them in the same manner as he does of objects 
really existing. 

This great power of the nown is to be attributed solely to that 
faculty of the mind by which it is formed: and that power we 
have called conception. Every act of this power produces one 
thought, presents to our view one object, more or less distinct. 
We conceive a certain impression to which we give a name, be it 
red or white,—John or Albert, or man, or woman,—animal or 
vegetable,—virtue, or vice, or whatsoever else we can distinguish 
from the mass of continued consciousness which constitutes our 
being. 

We do not name every impression that we receive, or every act 
that we perform. In truth, we do not name any one separately 
and distinctly from all others. It would be useless to do so, ina 
single instance: it would be impossible to do so in all. But we 
name what often occurstous. We have often a sensation of color; 
we call it white: we have often a feeling of pleasure; we call it 
joyous: we often see an object which affects us with peculiar senti- 
ments of regard or aversion; we call it friend or enemy:—we 
often meditate on thoughts, which appear to us amiable or the 
reverse; we call them Jbenevolence or hatred. In this manner it 
is that our catalogue of names is formed. 

Each of these thoughts or conceptions has its natural and proper 
limits; but these we do not always very accurately observe. No 
man confounds red with white, but he confounds whitish with 
reddish. A boy does not think his hoop square, but he knows not 
whether it is civcu/ar, or elliptical. Thus it is, that men do not 
agree in the opinions of many things, to which they nevertheless 
agree in giving some common names; otherwise it would be im pos- 
sible for them to communicate to each other any thing like the 
thoughts or feelings which they respeetively entertain. 

Every noun, then, is the name of a class of similar, or identical 
thoughts. Let us see how these classes may themselves be classed. 
“Many grammarians,” says Vossrvs, “and among them some of 


the highest celebrity, first distribute the noun inte proper and ap- 
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pellative, and then into substantive and adjective; but erroneous- 
ly; since even the proper noun isa substantive, inasmuch as it sub- 
sists by itself in speech. But let us seek our method from the 
schools. Our great Stagirite first divides 7; % (or that which is) 
into that which subsists by itself, and is therefore called substance, 
and that which exists in another as in its subject, and is therefore 
called attribute. Afterwards he proceeds to distinguish substance 
into primary and secondary, the primary being an individual, the 
secondary a genus or species. By parity of reason, therefore, we 
should divide the noun first into that which subsists by itself in 
speech, and is called substantive, and that which needs the addi- 
tion of a substantive in speech, and is called adjective; and after- 
wards we should distribute the substantive into that which belongs 
to a single thing, and is called proper, and that which compre- 
hends many, and is commonly called appellative. It is to be 
observed, that some ancient writers gave the name of noun only 
to the substantive proper, and that of vocable (vocabulum ) to the 
appellative; which latter has been, in modern times, erroneously 
called an abstract noun. 

Vosstvs calls both substantives and adjectives nouns; for, says 
he, they are both names of conceptions, and they are nothing more. 
They do not imply any assertion respecting these conceptions; 
and herein they are clearly distinguished from verds. It is true 
that the adjective agrees with the verb in expressing, not sub- 
stance, but attribute; and therefore it is, that some grammarians 
rank these classes of words together under the title of attributives, 
We do not deny that this arrangement is so far correct; but we say 
that it interferes with the method which we conceive it most advi- 
sable to pursue, as the most direct and scientific. As Vossius 
justly postpones the consideration of the classes of substantives, to 
the distinction between substance and attribute: so we postpone 
the consideration of the assertion of an attribute, to the consid- 
ation of those conceptions both of substance and of attribute, 
which must necessarily precede all assertion. This we conceive 
to be strictly the order of science. Language is a communication 
of the mind; the mind, as far as it is capable of communication, 
consists of thoughts and feelings. ‘Thoughts are formed by the 
reasoning power. The reasoning power is divided into three 
faculties, conception, assertion and deduction; but conception 
necessarily precedes assertion, because we cannot assert that any 
thing exists until we know what that thing is. 

The noun, then, is the name of a conception: indeed the Eng- 
lish word noun is nothing but a corrupt pronunciation of the 
French nom, which, like the Italian nome, was again a corruption 
of the Latin nomen, and this latter was of common origin with the 

Greek «ue and answered exactly to our word name. It is of 
consequence to observe, that the proper function of the noun is fe 
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name, and nothing more; for ved is as much the name of a certain 
color, as Peter is the name of a certain man, or England of a 
certain country; and in like manner virtue 1s as much the name of 
a certain thought, asa ship is the name of a certain thing; all these, 
therefore, and whatever other words serve to name any concep- 
tion of the mind, are nouns. 

These conceptions, as has been shown, are either conceptions of 
substance, or conceptions of attribute. This distinction, however 
profound it may be, is nevertheless, and, perhaps, for that very 
reason, so perfectly obvious in practice, that no man, however 
ignorant, can possibly confound the kinds of conception to which 
it relates. No man can imagine, that in the phrase “a white 
horse,” the word white does not denote a quality belonging to the 
horse; or that in the phrase “ glorious victory,”’ the word glorious 
does not denote a quality belonging to victory, No man, when 
he says “the sun is shining,’’ thinks of the sun as an attribute of 
shining; but, on the contrary, he considers shining to be an ener- 
gy, or property, or quality, or attribute of the sun. 

It has been contended that “the substantive and adjective are 
frequently convertible without the smallest change of mean- 
ing,’’ and in proof of this, it is asserted that we may indifferently 
say “a perverse nature, or natural perversity :’’? now surely, 
although we would not assert, that the person advancing such an 
illustration was altogether of “a perverse nature,’’ we might with- 
out offence attribute his opinion, on this particular point, to a little 
“natural perversity.”” In the one case, the friends of the person 
in question would understand us to assert, that his whole mind 
was tainted with the vices of obstinacy and self-willedness, that he 
wilfully shut his eyes against the truth, and maintained opinions 
which he knew to be wrong in literature, in philosophy, in poli- 
tics, and in religion—a description of his character, which would 
naturally occasion them to take great offence. In the other case, 
they would understand us to give him credit for such reading and 
literary acquirements, as might well have corrected what we look 
upon as an error; and they would hardly take it amiss that we 
attributed that error, rather to a slight defect, from which the best 
natures are not wholly exempt, than to gross ignorance, or total 
want of understanding. So much for the particular expression 
quoted as proof that substantives and adjectives may be convertible 
without the smallest change of meaning. On the other hand, the 
well known instance of a “chestnut horse,’ and a “horse chest- 
nut,” affords a ludicrous example of a change of meaning produced 
by such convertibility. The fact is, that in all such instances, the 
views taken by the mind are different, according as it regards the 
one conception, or the other as principal; just as the man who is on 
the eastern side of the street considers the western to be the oppo- 
site side; whilst he who is on the western side thinks the same of 
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the eastern. We may speak of a “religious life,” or of “ vital 
religion.” In the one case, we are considering the conception of 
life in the largest extent, as that which must necessarily form the 
basis of our assertion, and which may be differently viewed, ac- 
cording as it is put in connection with the secondary conceptions 
of religion, irreligion, business, pleasure, or the like: in the other 
case, we take the conceptien of re/igion as the most comprehen- 
sive object of thought, and then limit it by the conception of /ife, 
or vitality. It is objected, that this limitation may as regularly 
be effected by a substantive as by an adjective; and that “ man’s 
life,’ or “the life of man,” is exactly equivalent to “human 
life;’? which we by no means deny; but then it must be observed, 
that the sentence takes a different form, and instead of simple, it 
becomes complex; the introduction of the casual termination s, in 
one instance, and of the preposition of, in the other, effecting such 
complexity. Dr. Warracr, indeed, in his valuable English 
Grammar, first published in 1653, treats the genitive man’s as an 
adjective. He says, “ Adjectivum possessivum fit a quovis sub- 
stantivo (sive singulari, sive plurali) addito s—ut, man’s nature, 
the nature of man, natura humana vel hominis; men’s nature, the 
nature of men, natura humana vel hominum.”’ But no other gram- 
marian has adopted this notion, and the principle on which it 
rests, would equally go to prove that all the oblique cases of sub- 
stantives, in all languages, should be considered as adjectives; for, 
Mr. Tooke has justly observed, that these cases cannot stand alone; 


although he has not noticed that this is owing to the complexity of 
the sentences in which they are used. 

The last mentioned writer contends, that “the adjective is 
equally and altogether as much the name of a thing, as the noun or 
substantive.”’? If he means by ¢hing, a conception of the mind, 
he is perfectly right; but if he means by thing, what, probably 
nineteen-twentieths of his readers suppose him to mean, namely, 


an external substance, such as “a horse,’ or “a man,’’ or “the 


globe of the sun,”’ or “a grain of the light dust of the balance,”’ 
he is as clearly wrong. ted and white, soft and hard, good and 
bad, virtuous and wicked do not represent any such things as the 
latter; but they do represent conceptions cf the mind, some of 
which conceptions may be considered as belonging exclusively to 
external bodies, others as belonging exclusively to mental exist- 
ence, and others as common to both. Mr. Tooke says he has 
“confuted the account given of the adjective by Messrs. De Port 
Royal,’’ who “ make substance and accident the foundation of the 
difference between substantive and adjective;’’ but if so, he has 
confuted an account given not only by Messrs. De Port Royal, 
but by every grammarian who preceded them from the time of 
Aristotle; and whatever respect we may entertain for the abilities 
of Mr. Tooke (which in etymology were doubtless great), we must 
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a little hesitate to think that he alone was right, and so many men 
of extensive reading, deep reflection, and sound judgment, were 
all wrong. But how has he confuted this doctrine? Why, truly, 
by showing that when a conception is not regarded asa substance, 
it may be regarded as an attribute; and when it is not regarded as 
an attribute, it may be regarded as a substance. “ There is not any 
accident whatever,’ says he, “ which has not a grammatical sub- 
stantive for its sign, when it is not attributed; nor is there any 
substance whatever which may not have a grammatical adjective 
for its sign, when there is occasion to attribute it; which is 
pretty much like saying, there is not any captain whatever who 
may not be degraded, and placed in the ranks; nor any private 
soldier whatever who may not be raised from the ranks, and 
honored with a captain’s commission; and therefore there is no 
difference between a captain and a private soldier. The pre- 
mises are incontestible: the only fault is, that they have nothing to 
do with the conclusion. We trust, that in these remarks we shall 
not be thought to have treated Mr. Tooke with too much freedom, 
We are cautious not to imitate his example, in calling the opinions 
which he controverts “ paltry jargon,”’ or in saying of him, as he 
does of the learned Mr. Harris, that he mistook “ fustian for phi- 
losophy.’’ These expressions prove nothing ; but it is necessary 
to come to some settled opinion on a question so essential to the 
science of Grammar, as whether there is any, and what distinction 
between substantives and adjectives; and on this point, we trust, 
we have satisfactorily vindicated the principle laid down by Aris- 
totle, and adopted by all grammarians from his time to that of Mr. 
Tooke. The noun substantive, then, is the name of a conception, 
or thought, considered as possessing a substantial existence; the 
noun adjective is the name of a conception, or thought, considered 
asa quality or attribute of the former. 

The noun substantive, to which some writers, as has been ob- 
served, give exclusively the name of noun, first demands attention: 
and with respect to it, we shall notice first what is essential, and 
secondly what is accidental. 

The noun substantive differs essentially in Aind and in grada- 
tion; it differs accidentally in number, gender, and relation to 
other nouns, or to verbs. 

By a difference of Aind, we mean that the noun substantive 
sometimes expresses a conception of corporeal impression, and 
sometimes a conception of mental reflection. Conceptions of cor- 
poreal impressions are necessarily particular; those of mental 
reflections are necessarily universal. By mental reflection we do 
not mean the precise recollection of a given particular corporeal 
impression; for such recollection we consider to fall under the same 
elass as the original impression itself; but we mean the reflection 
on color as color, on goodness as goodness, on man as Man, ON 
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being as being and the like; and thus we come to the ancient defi- 
nition of the noun, given by Cuarisrus and Diomepe, viz. Pars 
orationis significans rem corporalem, vel incorporalem. 

It is objected, that there is no incorporeal thing existing; and as 
the noun is the name of a thing, there can be no noun naming that 
which does not exist. We answer first, we have nothing to do in 
this place with any metaphysical question as to the real existence 
of objects answering to our mental conception. ‘The only point 
that we are concerned to prove is, that coneeptions of mental 
reflection exist, as well as conceptions of bodily impression; that 
distinct thoughts exist, as well as distinct things; for if such 
thoughts or conceptions exist, they must have names, in order to 
be communicated, and such names will be the very nouns in ques- 
tion. Now it is acurious remark, which is made by Mr. Tooke, 
in his second volume, and which indeed had occurred to us fre- 
quently before we saw that book, that “the terminating & or g is 
the only difference between think and thing.” Possibly that 
learned etymologist would have been inclined to derive think 
from thing, rather than thing from think: and possibly, as an 
etymologist, that is as an historian of language, he might have 
been right; but as a philosophical grammarian, he would certainly 
have been wrong; for, let us ask what it is that language commu- 
nicates? Not things certainly, but thoughts—thoughts of things, 
or thoughts of thoughts. Now let us take any noun, for instance, 
the word house. “We say, that this is the name of a thing; and 
we will admit that ihe person using it had seen the thing, before he 
used the name; but how came it to be a thing in the contempla- 
tion of his mind? How came he to form a conception of it? We 
shall perhaps be answered, because he saw it. But what is seeing? 
An affection of the nerves of the eye. Now it never happens, 
when we see any one thing distinctly, that it equally affects all the 
nerves of the eye. Therefore, when the house was first seen, 
other things were alsoseen. What was it that distinguished these 
different affections of the eye into marks, signs, or thoughts of dif- 
ferent things? What was it that made the Aouwse in particular, a 
thing, in the contemplation of the ¢hinking principle. Could 
such an effect have been produced otherwise than by an act of the 
thinking principle itself? And if this was an act of the thinking 
principle, then the thought was parent of the thing, so far, at 
least, as Grammar can have any thing to do with it, namely, as 
capable of being known to the mind, and communicable by lan- 
guage. Let us pursue this investigation a little further.. The 
word house does not signify a thing only seen at one moment of 
our lives; let us suppose, then, that we do in fact see the same 
house several times; it must necessarily happen, that we see it 
under very different circumstances. As we approach to, or recede 
from it, every step makes it affect the eye differently, both as to 
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‘orm and color, What is it that still makes us consider the cause 

of these different impressions as one thing? Plainly the thinking 
principle; so that again, and in a second degree, the thought is 
parent of the thing; and be it observed, that it is not until after 
this secondary process has been often times repeated that we give 
the thing a name. Now what are the acts of the thinking princi- 
ple, by which we form the conception of the external object as one 
thing? The applying to it certain laws of the mind, which enable 
us to say that it is sguware, or circu/ar, the referring it to certain 
laws of our physical organization, which enable us to call it red, 
or white, the comparing it with other objects, so as to determine 
that it is high or dow, the dividing it into its parts, and appenda- 
ges, the walls, and the roo/, the doors, and the windows, and so 
forth. Thus, we see, that so simple a thing as a house, cannot be 
conceived by the mind, unless the mind has first conceived the 
ideas of sguare or circular, red or white, high or low. 

But these ideas are no physical part or portion of the corporeal 
object which we contemplate; they cannot be separated from it by 
any physical means; they do not belong to it more than to any 
other object with which it may happen to be associated; they are 
therefore incorporeal things, thoughts, conceptions of mental re- 
flection. Hence it follows that the conceptions of incorporeal 
things are, in the order of nature, prior to the conceptions of 
corporeal things. And hence again it follows, that the former 
are not the result of any abstraction from the latter, but on the 
contrary, the latter are produced by combining together the for- 
mer. An adstract idea is therefore a contradictory term; and 
consequently an aéstract noun is an expression which we think 
it improper to adopt; but an idea, or universal conception, is one 
of the first and most necessary conceptions of the mind; and con- 
sequently nouns expressing such conceptions are no less essential 
to language than names of corporeal objects. They are also equally 
intelligible. Ask the most ignorant man his opinions of seweetness 
and sourness, black and white, virtue and vice, and he will rea- 
son on them quite as well as he will on any particular things or 
persons to which these qualities belong. Does any man ever say, 
that the natural consequence of wiclory isdefeat? Does he argue 
that there is no distinction between red and green? Does he 
contend that ingratitude is the most acceptable return for denevo- 
lence? Assuredly not. These terms stand for certain concep- 
tions in his mind of which he may have a clear or an indistinct 
consciousness, just as he may have aclear or an indistinct recollec- 
tion of any action that he has witnessed, or of any person that he 
has seen; but still these conceptions are parts of the mind commu- 
nicable by speech; they bear names, and these names are substan- 
tives of the class under consideration. 
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It is again objected, that there can be no truth or certainty in 
these thoughts, and consequently no precise meaning in the words 
by which they are signified, inasmuch as there is no external 
standard to which they ean be referred. But where there are no 
means of referring to the external standard, it is in fact no stand- 
ard at all. Now this must happen in the great majority of cases, 
with regard to corporeal conceptions. No sooner have I seen 
Peter or John, than he may take his departure. Shall I then say 
he is a nonentity? And what has truth or certainty to do with 
external existence any more than with internal? We do, in fact, 
attain greater certainty, and are more confidently persuaded of 
truth, in regard to some mental than we possibly can in regard to 
any corporeal conceptions. Mathematical demonstration is pro- 
verbially clear and unquestionable; but mathematical demonstra- 
tion is carried on solely by means of ideal conceptions. If men 
were to trust to physical measurement, aided by the very nicest 
instruments, they might be employed for ages before they could 
satisfy themselves that the three angles of a right-lined triangle 
were universally equal to two right angles. 

Certain it is, that all mental conceptions are of a nature to be 
apprehended with very different degrees of distinctness by differ- 
ent minds applying to them different degrees of attention; and it is 
as certain, that the words expressing them are often used loosely 
and without much regard to their precise and literal signification. 
Thus, Mr. Locke has written two volumes, principally relating to 
the word idea; and yet it would be exceedingly difficult for any 
person to taste what conception Mr. Locke had of that word: and 
most certainly he had not the conception which any one philoso- 
pher before his time ever attached to it. But this is a mere proof 
of the abuse of terms, which affords no conclusion at all against 
their use. If John happens to be called Char/es by mistake, this 
circumstance in no degree affects his personal identity. 

Again, it must be observed, that when an universal idea is 
coupled with a particular object, the idea may exist in a more or 
less intensity of vigor, according to the peculiar nature of the 
object. Whiteness may exist in snow more absolutely than in 
paper, and in paper more than in ivory. Virtue may exist in 
Laura more eminently than in Sophia. A sguare may be more 
truly formed in one mechanical instrument than in another. To 
this circumstance is owing the comparison of adjectives; but it 
does not affect the nature of substantives. Whiteness is not less 
a substantive, when considered with reference to ivory or paper, 
than with reference to snow; and the virtue of Laura, though less 
than that of Sophia, equally belongs to the universal idea of vir- 


tue, etc. 
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SOURCES OF AMERICAN HISTORY.* 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS. 


To M. the Abbe de Mably, 1782. 

It is with pleasure that I have learned your design of writing 
upon the American Revolution, because your other writings, 
which are much admired by the Americans, contain principles of 
legislation, of policy, and of negociation, which are perfectly anala- 
gous to theirs; so that you will scarcely be able to write upon this 
subject without producing a work which will serve for the instruc- 
tion of the public, and especially for that of my fellow-citizens. 
But I trust you will not accuse me of presumption, of affectation, 
or of singularity, if I venture to express to you the opinion, that 
it is yet too soon to undertake a complete history of this great 
event, and that there is no man either in Europe or America, who, 
at this time, is in a situation to do it, and who has the materials 
requisite or necessary for its accomplishment. 

In undertaking such a work, a writer ought to divide the history 
of America into several periods. 1. From the first establishment 
of the Colonies in 1600, to the beginning of their difficulties with 
Great Britain in 1761. 2. From this beginning, (occasioned by 
an order of the Board of Trade and Plantations in Great Britain, 
given to the officers of the customs in America, to cause the acts 
of trade to be executed in a more rigorous manner, and to this end, 
to apply to the courts of justice for writs of assistance,) to the com- 
mencement of hostilities, 19th April, 1775. During this period 
of fourteen years, war was waged only with the pen. 3. From 
the battle of Lexington to the signing of the treaty with France, 
6th of February 1778. During this period of three years, war 
was waged only between Great Britain and the United States. 
4. From the treaty with France to the breaking out of hostilities 
first between Great Britain and France, then with Spain, after- 
wards to the formation (development) of the Armed Neutrality 





* We copy from a very excellent address by the Rev. J. Adams, President of 
Charleston College, South Carolina, the above document appended to his remarks, 
and translated by him from the French language. The letter of President John 
Adams was written to the Abbe De Mably in 1782. Mr. Adams states that con- 
siderable research has been made for the English original, but without success. 
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and the war against Holland. Finally, all these scenes find their 
conclusion in the negotiations of the peace. 

Without a clear knowledge of the history of the colonies during 
the first period, a writer will find himself constantly embarrassed, 
from the beginning of his work to the end, to give an account of 
the events and characters which will present themselves for des- 
cription at each step, as he advances towards the second, third, and 
fourth periods. To acquire a sufficient knowledge of the first 
period, all the charters granted to the colonies, and the commis- 
sions and instructions given to the Governors must be read, all the 
Codes of Law of the different colonies, (and thirteen folio volumes 
of dry and repulsive statutes which are neither perused with plea- 
sure nor in a small space of time,) all the records of the Legisla- 
tures of the different colonies, which will be found only in manu- 
script and by travelling in person from New Hampshire to Geor- 
gia; the records of the Boards of Trade and of Plantations in 
Great Britain, from their institution to their dissolution, as also 
the office-papers of some of the offices of State, 

There is another branch of reading which cannot be dispensed 
with, when the others shall have been completed. I speak of 
those writings which have appeared in America from time to time, 
I do not pretend, however, situated as I am, at a distance from all 
the books and writings, to make an exact enumeration of them;— 
the writings of the early. Governors Winthrop and Winslow, of 
Dr. Mather, Mr. Prince,—Neal’s History of New England, (2 
vols. 8vo. Tr.)—Douglas’s Summary of the first settlements, the 
progressive improvement of the lands, and present state of the 
British colonies, (Douglas Wm. Summary Historical and Political 
of the British setthkements in N. America, 2 vols. 8vo. Tr.)— 
Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts Bay, (3 vols. 8vo. Tr.)— 
Smith’s History of New York,—Smith’s History of New Jersey, 
—the works of William Penn,—Dummer’s Defence of the New 
England Charters,—the History of Virginia, and several others.* 
All this was previous to the present dispute which began in 1761. 





* The enumeration in this paragraph is very imperfect for the reason assigned 
above; the translator, therefore, thinks it useful to add some further particulars 
and to subjoin the titles of some other historical works of the sime class, including 
several of more modern date. Mather’s Magnalia Christi: Awericana, 2 vols. 8vo. 
—Winthrop’s History of New England from 163) to 1649, edited by Jame- Sav- 
age, 2 vols. 8vo.—Prince’s Chron. Hist. of New Englan |, 1 vol. 8vo.—N. England’s 
Memorial by N. Morton, ejited by Jobn Davis, | vol. 8vo.—Minot’s History of 
Massachusett’s Bay from 1748 to 1765, 2 vols. 8vo.—Braciford’s History of Massa- 
chusetts from 1764 to 1820, 3 vols. 8vo.—Baylie’s History of Plymouth, 2 vols. 
8vo.—Williams’s History of Vermont, 2 vo.s. 8vo.—Belknap’s Uistory of New 
Ham, shire, 3 vols. 8vo.—W illianson’s History « f Maine, 2 vols. 8vo. —Trumbull’s 
History of Connecticut, 2 vols. 8vo.— Mon ton’s History of New York, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Gordon’s History of Pennsylvania, | vol. Svo.—McMahon’s History of Maryland, 
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During the second period, the writings are more numerous and 
more difficult to be obtained;—works of great importance were 
then given to the public in the form of controversies between those 
who were actors in this scene, in quality of writers,—some of 
them deserve to be distinguished. We may reckon among them 
the writings of the Royal Governors Pownal, Bernard, and Huieh- 
inson, of Lt. Gov. Oliver, of Mr. Sewall, Judge of Admiralty for 
Halifax,—of Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, James Otis, Oxenbridge 
Thatcher, Samuel Adams, Josiah Quincey, Joseph Warren;—and 
perhaps the following have not been less important than any of 
the others; to wit, the writings of Mr. Dickinson, of Mr. Wilson, 
and of Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, of Mr. Livingston, and Mr. 
Dougal of New York, of Colonel Bland and Arthur Lee of Vir- 
ginia, and of several others. The records of the city of Boston, 
and particularly of a Committee of Correspondence, of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Customs, of the House of Representa- 
tives, and of the Council, (Bureau du Consiel) of Massachusetts 
Bay,—moreover, the Boston gazettes of late times, not to mention 
those of New York and Philadelphia, ought to be collected and 
examined since the year 1760. All this is necessary to write with 
précision and in detail, the history of the controversies previous 
to the commencement of hostilities, comprising the period from 
the year 1761 to 19th April, 1775. 

During the third and fourth periods, the records, pamphlets and 
gazettes of the thirteen States ought to be collected, as well as the 
Journals of Congress, (a part of which, however, are still secret,) 
and the collections of New Constitutions of the different States,— 
the Remembrancer and the Annual Register, periodical papers 
published in England. ‘The “ Affaires de l’Angleterre and de 
l’ Amerique,’’—and the “ Mercure de France,’’ published at Paris, 
and the “ Politiqe Hollandais’’ printed at Amsterdam,—the entire 
series of the correspondence of General Washington with the Con- 
gress from the month of July 1775, to this day, which has not 
been, and which will not be published until Congress shall order, 
or permit it to be published. And permit me to inform you, that 
unless this vast source be opened, it will be scarcely possible for a 





Virginia, 1 vol. 8vo.—Beverly’s History of Virginia, 1 vol. 8vo.—Burk’s History of 
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writer to undertake a history of the American war. There are 
besides, other writings of importance in the Archives of the Secret 
Committee, in those of the Committee of Commerce,—of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign A ffairs,—of the Committee of the Treasury,— 
of the naval Committee; in the War Office, (as long as it contin- 
ued,)——and in the Archives of the Department of War, of Naval 
Affairs, of Finance, and of Foreign Affairs, since their institution. 
There is, also, the correspondence of the American Ministers in 
France, Spain, Holland, and other parts of Europe. 

The greatest part of the documents and materials being still 
unpublished, it is a premature step to undertake a general history 
of the American Revolutien; but too much activity and pains can- 
not be used in makinga collection of the materials. Inthe mean 
time, there are, in fact, already two or three general histories of 
the American Warand Revolution, published at London; and two 
or three others published at Paris. Those in the English language 
are only rude and confused materials without discrimination, and 
all these histories both in English and in French, are nothing 
more than monuments of the complete i ignorance of their authors 
on this subject. 

An entire and very long life, beginning at the age of twenty 
years, would be required, to collect from all nations and from all 
parts of the world, in which they exist, the documents requisite to 
form a complete history of the American War; because it is, in 
truth, the history of the human race during all this period. It is 
necessary to unite with it the history of France, of Spain, of Hol- 
land, of England, and of the Neutral Powers, as well as the his- 
tory of America. The materials of it must be collected from all 
these nations; and the most important of all the documents, as well 
as the characters of the actors and the secret springs of the trans- 
actions, are still concealed in cabinets and in cipher. 

Whether you, Sir, undertake to give a general history, or sim- 
ply some remarks and observations similiar to those which you 
have given upon the Greeks and Romans; you will produce a work 
highly interesting and instructive in regard to morals, politics and 
legislation, and I shall esteem it an honor and a pleasure to fur- 
nish you with all the small aid which shall be in my power, to 
facilitate your researches. It is impossible for me to inform you 
whether the government of this country (France) would wish to 
see such a work profoundly written, and by an author of great 
celebrity, in the French language. It admits of a question, per- 
haps, whether such an enterprise of explaining principles of gov- 
ernment so different from those which prevail in Europe, espe- 
cially in France, would be viewed with an indifferent eye;—it is, 
oi a thing of which I do not consider myself a competent 
Judge 
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Permit me, Sir, to close this letter by giving you a key to all 
this history. There is a general analogy in the governments and 
characters of all the thirteen States; but it was not until the diseus. 
sions and the war begun in Massachusetts, the leading Province of 
New England, that the primitive institutions produced their first 
effect. Four of these institutions ought to be well studied and 
fully examined by every ‘one who may wish to write on this sub- 
ject with a knowledge of causes; for they have produced a decis- 
ive effect, not only on the first determinations of the debates, on 
the public councils and the first resolutions to resist by arms, but 
also by the influence which they had upon the minds of the other 
colonies, in setting them an example, to adopt more or less the 
same institutions and similar measures. 

The four institutions referred to, are, 1. The townships or dis- 
tricts. 2. Thechurches. 3. Theschools. 4. The militia. 

1. The townships are certain portions of country, or territorial 
districts, into which Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, New-Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island were divided. Each township is usually 
six miles or two leagues square. The inhabitants who live within 
these limits, form by law, corporations or bodies politic, and are 
invested with certain powers and _ privileges;—as for example, 
with the power of repairing the highways, maintaining the poor, 
choosing the selectmen, constables, collectors of the taxes and other 
officers, and especially their representatives in the Legislature; as 
also with the right of assembling as often as they are notified by 
their selectmen, in town-meetings, in order to deliberate upon the 
public affairs of the township, or to give instructions to their rep- 
resentatives. ‘The consequences of this institution have been, that 
all the inhabitants having acquired, from their infancy, a habit of 
discussing, deliberating and judging of public affairs, the senti- 
ments of the people have in the first instance been formed, and 
their resolutions have been taken in these small townships or dis- 
tricts, from the commencement to the end of the discussions, and 
of the war. 

2. The churches are religious societies which comprise the 
whole people. Each district contains a parish and a church. The 
greatest part have only one, but some have several of them. Each 
parish has a meeting house, and a minister supported at its own 
expense. The constitutions of the churches are extremely popu- 
Jar, and the clergy have little influence or authority, except what 
their piety, their virtue, and their knowledge naturally give them. 
They are chosen by the people of their parish, and receive their 
ordination from the neighboring clergy. They are all married, 
have families, and live with their parishioners in perfect friend- 
ship and intimacy. They visit the sick, practise charity towards 
the poor, solemnize all marriages and burials, and preach twice 
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each Sunday;—the least stain upon their moral character would 
cause them to lose their influence, and would injure them for life. 
They are wise, virtuous and pious men. Their sentiments are in 
general suited to those of the people, and they are jealous friends 
of liberty. 

3. There are schools in each township; they are established by 
an express law of the colony: each township consisting of sixty 
families, is obliged, under the penalty of a fine, constantly to main- 
tain a school and a master who teaches reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and the elements of the Latin and Greek languages. All the 
children of the inhabitants, those of the rich as well as of the poor, 
have the right of going to this public school. Students are pre- 
pared in them for Cambridge, New Haven, Warwick, (Provi- 
dence, Tr.) and Dartmouth Colleges; and in these colleges, masters 
are educated for the schools, ministers for the churches, lawyers 
and physicians, magistrates and officers for the government of the 
country. 

4. The militia comprehends all the people. By the laws of the 
country, each male inhabitant between 16 and 60 years of age, is 
enrolled in a company and regiment of militia, completely fur- 
nished with all the officers. He is obliged always, to keep in his 
house and at his own expense, a musket in good order, a powder- 
horn, a pound of gun-powder, twelve flints, twenty-four leaden 
bullets, a cartouch-box, and a knapsack; so that the whole country 
is ready to march for its defence at the first signal. The compa- 
nies and regiments are required to assemble at a certain time of the 
year, under the orders of their officers, for the inspection of their 
arms and ammunition, and to perform military exercises. 

This, Sir, isa slight sketch of the four principal sources of that 
wisdom in council, of that skill and military courage, which pro- 
duced the American Revolution, and which I trust, will be sacredly 
preserved as the foundations of the liberty, the happiness and the 
prosperity of the people. If there are other particulars upon 
which I can give you information, you will do me a favor by 
letting me know it. 








Plutarch. 


PLUTARCH. 


Petite hance juvenesque senesque-- 
——Miseris viatica canis. 






Horace. 
Seek this both young and old.—- This furnishes a supply for the evil days of 
old age. 









We present after a few general remarks, a free translation of 
some passages on education from the treatise on morals by Plu- 
tarch, one of the solid writers of old and renowned Greece. They 
deserve the serious deliberation of parents. The present and the 
future world demand it from those who are bringing into exist- 
ence souls which are imperishable; which must either by educa- 
tion be virtuous and intelligent, or depraved and miserable.* 
Surely all who are in this responsible situation, must frequently 
think, although they do not always follow, in that noble strain, 
which Xenophon has so well expressed. “If God,” says he, 
“should ever grant us children, then we will consider concerning 
them, how we may educate them in the best manner possible; for 
it is an advantage to us both,t (husband and wife,) to have those 
who are to assist us, and maintain us in old age, as good as possi- 
ble.” 

We know not an object more important in its results on indi- 
vidual and national welfare, than the system of education under 
which the young are disciplined and prepared for the performance 
of the duties of life. Nor do we know, what object ought to claim 
deeper thought from every rank in society—from the statesman to 
the sage—nor one on which the Press, which has been so often 
termed the Palladium of Freedom, should speak more frequently 
and fearlessly. From the nature of the subject, it is far removed 
from the bickerings of civil divisions and ambitious views, and 
possessing in itself none of that keen excitement which the inten- 
sity of politics is so apt to throw around itself, it is often left to be 
managed by those who have drunk slightly at the Castalian foun- 
tain, or of the cup of deep philosophy, and its vital interests are 
too often alike absorbed in individual machinations, or left to per- 
ish from personal indifference, or pecuniary consideration. 







































* Most men employ the first part of their life to make the remainder miserable . 
De Lambert. 


tI know not, says Plato, on what a serious and sensible man should rather em™- 
ploy himself than on his son, that he may be rendered as good a man as possible. 
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On no subject, it may perhaps be safely said, has a greater num- 
ber of theories been formed, than on the best means of developing 
the moral, intellectual aud physical powers of youth. From the 
days of the Stagyrite philosopher down to the present time, the 
human mind has been prolific on this theme; and the failure of 
one system has been quickly succeeded by the introduction of 
another. In this conflict, each theory has claimed for itself, the 
highest excellence. Some light has been thrown upon the subject, 
but it may be deemed still very problematical, whether we of the 
present time, with all our zeal in the great cause, with all our in- 
ventions for making knowledge easier of attainment, by bringing 
it down from the lofty summit on which it has stood, and thrust- 
ing it, as it were, “into our very hands,’’ and with all our short 
roads to every science, from the highest to the humblest, are yet 
much in advance of the ancients in preparing mind itself, not 
only to receive learning, but to make it able to act and think 
properly in complicated circumstances, and to grapple successfully 
with things as they are actually passing. To talk of achieving 
this, iseasy indeed. Pretenders to knowledge, who are numerous 
in every age, are always loud in defence of magic modes of 
instruction, but they should be listened to by those for whose 
benefit they pretend to act, with that deliberation and caution, 
which characterize wisdom and foresight. 

We do not say, that intrinsically, the intellectual faeulties of 
either the ancient Greeks or Romans, in their virtuous days, were 
superior to those of our own times; but whether they were not 
superior, on a broad scale, in regard to their system of education, 
inasmuch as mere mind was to be operated upon, and in the em- 
ployment of those who taught their youth; in the requisition of 
long and patient study on the part of the scholar; in the exactitude 
of the discipline and improvement of all the mental powers; in the 
principle of understanding a thing once presented to view, in its 
various bearings; and in the necessity, rigidly required, of making 
what was studied, a part of the imperishable stock of the percep- 
tions and knowledge of students, is a question which may admit of 
many serious doubts, before it be answered in the negative. But 
the reverse of this obtains too generally at the present day, and the 
collective body of the people seem to think and to act, as if a mere 
skimming* over the surface of things, whether metaphysical or 








* And thus numerous volumes are pressed upon attention in the short space of 
three or four years, and because they have been glanced over by those who use 
them, they are believed to have transferred to their minds the contents of those 
books, which it has cost years of deep stucly and thought to compose. This fatal 
error pervades our common systems of instruction. ‘The great body too, of 
school books, which should be text books. by which reflection should be called 
into action, and every energy strung to its proper tone and bearing, bave ceased to 
be such, and have become mere picture books, pretty little dialogue explanations; 
the sing song of the nursery, or the uncouth and “round about” cant of the vulgar. 
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material, is sufficient, of itse//, to plant deeply in young minds, 
all learning and science. 

That power of mind is not exclusively limited by geographical 
lines, but greatly dependent on moral causes, is a position proved 
by its own history. It matters little whether a country is blessed 
with agenialand life-stirring atmosphere; whether its mountains be 
covered with forests, and its valleys watered by the purest streams, 
and clothed with a rich soil and abundant crops, if the moral 
causes which operate are directly unpropitious to the heart, the 
manners, and the minds of a people. In proportion as moral 
influences prevail in all their proper efficacy, in the same propor- 
tion are individuals elevated or depressed in the scale of intellect 
and virtue. And amongst these, which in truth, seem to contain 
within them all the rest, the systems of education and the men 
who are employed to take their supervision are first in power, and 
deficiency in either must create beyond remedy, for a long time, 
great injury. A bad system is indeed fraught with fearful conse- 
quences; but perhaps we may safely say, that more danger is to be 
expected, when those who teach are inadequate, from the circum- 
stance that their own minds have been trammelled and cramped 
and bowed down by the errors and prejudices of a bad educa- 
tion. 

It is unhappily too true, that individuals are apt to continue in 
their notions of things, imbibed in early years, in despite of the 
broad blaze of truth, which an accurate estimate of things would 
present; and as they were adopted at first without deliberation, so 
they are adhered to in riper years, from the mere force of. habit 
and prepossession. It requires, then, imperatively, that they who 
teach, should themselves be well taught—and that they who may 
be appointed to oversee teachers, and mark the effect of a system 
of instruction, should also be of that cast of mind that bears the 
impress of study and thought—of reason and science. To select 
ignorant men, or which is perhaps the same thing, those who 
imagine themselves wise, and whose heads, abounding in “chimeras 
and. theories,’’ start one thing to-day, and another to-morrow; who 
have vague and limited views of edueation, and who go on rashly 
and foolishly wasting the children’s time, is a mockery on com- 
mon sense and common justice! And yet such things are com- 
mon in our country. 

When we use the term education, we do not limit its meaning, 
as many persons do, to the acquisition of a little spelling, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, or a little French, or geometry,—in a 
word, to the walls merely of a lecture room. We mean what 
Cicero expressed, that kind of education which commences with 
the birth and ends only with the grave—the education of circum- 
stances—the imperceptible education which is constantly going on 
around us—in the parlor, by the fire-side, at the table, in the 
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street, in every place, superadded to the discipline which the mind 
is subjected to under literary pursuits, whether those pursuits refer 
to the elements of the lower studies, or to the more elevated, the 
mathematics, the _classies, the physical sciences or morals. 
These properly and thoroughly pursued, under propitious 
circumstances, impart to the intellect, strength, elegance, 
and correctness. But we regret, indeed, to see American youth 
sacrifice their time and minds over works which produce no useful 
results;—we regret to see that our elementary school-books, gram- 
mars, arithmetics, philosophies, etc. are too much in character 
with the frivolous productions of the day; and we regret, still 
more, that parents, guardians, and supervisors of places of learn- 
ing, who might, if they judged properly, exercise a most salutary 
power, are culpably indifferent to what, in these respects, is con- 
stantly passing before their eyes. We are surprised, that they do 
not unite heart and hand, to bring youth under a manly and vigor- 
ous system of moral and intellectual discipline, subjecting the 
unruly passions and vicious habits of children to control at home 
and at school, and banish, as injurious to healthful action of mind, 
the puerile pursuits of picture book-makers, and all those works, 
to use a homely but strong expression, in which every thing is cut 
and dried, ready for use. Manly discipline at home, and manly 
discipline -at school—the study of solid authors and useful braneh- 
es, are the surest means by which good citizens and good patriots 
may be formed. If the mind is not filled with virtuous knowledge, 
if the heart is left to follow out its own pleasures, there is great 
danger that life will be spent in misery and vice. Non est, says 
the Historian, Livy, non, mihi eredite, antum ab hostibus ar- 
matis, etati nostre periculum, quantum ab circumfusis un- 
dique voluptatibus. There is not, believe me, there is not so 
much danger to youth from a host of armed enemies, as there is 
from the allurements of pleasure which every where surround 
them. a 

We proceed with Piurarcn. He says, we come now to edu- 
eation, and here, what we say of the arts and sciences, may be 
said concerning virtue, that there must be a concurrence of three 
things to complete it in practice, nature, reason, and use. Now 
by reason I would here be understood to mean /earning, and by 
use, exercise. Of these, learning assists nature with the exercise, 
and all joined, contribute to its perfection. According as any 
one of the three is defective, virtue must be defective. For, if 
nature be not improved by learning, it is blind: if learning be not 
assisted by nature, it is maimed; and if exercise fail of the assist- 
ance of both, it is imperfect as to the attainment of its end. As 
in husbandry, it is first requisite that the soil be fertile, next that 
the farmer be skilful, and lastly that the seed he sows be good; so 
here nature resembles the soil, the teacher, the farmer, and thé 
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rational principles and precepts which are taught, the seed. And 
all these, I affirm, to have jointly united in completing the souls 
of those universally cele brated men, Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, together with all those whose eminent worth has given 
them immortal glory. 

And yet, if any one thinks that those for whom nature has not 
done her part, cannot make up in some measure, her defects, yet, 
he is to know, that he is mistaken, provided they are so happy as 
to meet with good teaching, and they apply their own industry 
to the attainment of virtue and knowledge. For, as a good natural 
capacity may be impaired by slothfulness, so dull and heavy natural 
parts may be improved by good instruction. Negligent students 
do not arrive at the capacity of understanding the easiest things, 
while those who are industrious conquer the ‘greatest difficulties. 
The best soil, if neglected, will grow up with thorns. What kind 
of tree, if not attended to, will not grow crooked and unfruitful, 
and what kind, if it receives care, will not prove better and bring 
its fruit to maturity? What strength of body is there, which will 
not lose its vigor and fall to decay, by /aziness, nice usage, and 
debauchery? And on the contrary, what man of a feeble consti- 
tution who has given himself to exercises of strength and aetivity, 
has not rendered himself more hardy and, robust? What horse 
well managed from a colt, proves not easily governable by the 
rider? And where is there one, which, if not broken in proper 


time, proves not stifl-necked and unmanageable? And what is 
there more admirable than to see the wildest animal made tame 


and useful by industry? 
But what use is there of multiplying words in this matter, when 


even the word ( #.; ) in the Greek language, imports continu- 
ance; and he that calls moral virtues customary virtues, does not 
speak inconsistently.” 

Plutarch proceeds to speak of instructers. He says—when a 
child has arrived at an age capable to be taught, great care is to be 
used in the selection of teachers. For, the course practised by some 
parents at present, is most censurable. They look for good ser- 
vants, good stewards, good builders,and good drivers of horses, with 
more care than they do for good teachers. Whereas, their sons 
are surely more important to them than any of these things; and 
the teacher chosen ought to be a wise man, like Phoenix, the tutor 
of Achilles was. For, the very spring and root of honesty and 
virtue, lie in the felicity of lighting on good education. And as 
husbandmen are wont to set forks to prop up feeble plants, so do 


* Plutarch alludes to the affinity of the two words i$es, which in Greek, signi- 


fies moral virtue, ani ic, which signifies custom, from which affinity, Aristotle 


.argues that moral virtues are gotten by custom, and not planted in our nature. 
Ethics, 2c. 1. 
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faithful teachers prop up youth by careful instructions and admo- 
nitions, that they may duly bring forth the buds of good manners. 
But there are certain fathers now-a-days, who deserve censure for 
entrusting their children to men who are unqualified to teach. 
And they are still more culpable, when they know the inabilities 
of such men, and yet suffer themselves to be overcome by fair and 
flattering speeches, or prevailed upon by friends to commit the 
charge of their children to unfit persons. ‘This is an error of the 
same nature with that of the sick man, who, to please his friends, 
forbears to send for a payesgion that might save his life by his 
skill, and employs a quack-dector, that quickly sends him out of 
this world: or, of one who, refusing a skilful ship-master, commits, 
at his friend’s advice, the care of his vessel to an inexperienced 
man. 
In the name of all that is good, tell me, how can that man de- 
serve the name of a father, who is more concerned to gratify oth- 
ers in their requests, than to have his children educated! Or, is it 
not rather fitly applicable to this case, which Crates, that ancient 
philosopher was wont to say, that if he could get up to the highest 
place in the city, he would lift up his voice, and make this procla- 
mation:—What mean you, fellow-citizens, that you thus turn 
every stone to scrape wealth together, and take so little care of 
your children, to whom one day. you must leave it all? To 
which I would add, that such parents do like him that is solicitous 
about his shoe, but neglects the foot that is to wear it. And yet 
there are many fathers who so much love their money, and fear 
that their children will cost them more than they are willing to 
spare toemploy good teachers, send them to persons whose educa- 
tion is narrow and illiberal, thus, in truth, beating down the mar- 
ket, that they may purchase a cheap ignorance. It was, there- 
fore, a handsome jeer which Aristippus bestowed upon a foolish 
and money-loving father, by whom being asked, what he would 
take to teach his child? answered, a thousand drachmes! On 
which the father cried out, O Hercules! How much out of the 
way you ask! for 1 can BUY A SLAVE AT THAT PRICE. Do, 
then, said the philosopher, and thou shalt, instead of one, pur- 
chase two slaves for thy money; him that thou buyest Jor one, 
and THY SON FOR ANOTHER.” Lastly, how absurd is it, when you 
accustom your children to take their food with their right hands, 
and chide them if they receive it with their left, and yet take no 
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. Quintiliano 
Ut multum? Duo sufficient. Res nulla minoris 
Constabit patri quam filius. 
Juvenal. 





To Quintilian, the preceptor, how’ much? Two sesterces will be enough. 
Nothing will cost a father less than a son. 
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éare at all, that the principles which are infused into them, be cor- 
rect, just and regular. 

I will now tell you, what ordinarily befalls indiscreet or unrea- 
sonable parents, when their children have been 7// brought up at 
home, and badly taught at school, For, when such have arrived 
at manhood, and through contempt of a sound and orderly wa 
of living,shall precipitate themselves into all manner of disorderly 
and servile pleasures, then will those parents deeply repent, when 
it is too late to amend it, and grieve in the extreme, for those 
vicious courses of their children, which have been caused by their 
own neglect. For then, some of those children will acquaint 
themselves with flatterers and parasites, a sort of infamous and 
execrable persons, the very pests that corrupt and ruin young 
men; others maintain earthly and insolent harlots; others squander 
away their estates in feasting; others will be given to gaming 
and revelling; and others again concentrate every species of 
vice within themselves. 

He proceeds to speak of the benefits reaped from good educa- 
tion.—In brief, I say, the chief thing in this matter, and which 
comprises the beginning, middle and end of all, is good educa- 
tion and regular instruction; and that these two afford the greatest 
help and assistance towards the attainment of virtue and felicity. 
For, all other good things are but human and of small value, such 
as will hardly recompense the labor required to attain them. It 
is indeed, a desirable thing to be well descended; but it is our 
ancestors’ goods, not our own; riches are valuable, but the goods 
of fortune, which frequently takes them from those who have 
them, and gives them to those that never so much as hoped for 
them:—yea, the greater they are, the fairer mark are they for 
those to aim at, who design to make our riches their prize;—I 
mean sycophants and vicious persons; and such is the nature of 
riches that they may be enjoyed by the worst as well as the best 
of men:—deautly is a prize which men fight to obtain, but when 
obtained, it is of little continuance:—Aea/th is a precious enjoy- 
ment, but easily impaired:—sfrength, a thing desirable, but apt to 
be the prey of diseases and eld age; and that, which isa great mis- 
take in any man, even while he enjoys it, to value himself upon; 
for, what indeed, is any proportion of human strength, when com- 
pared with that of other animals, such as elephants and lions? But 
learning alone, of all things in our possession, is immortal and 
divine; and two things there are most peculiar to human nature, 
UNDERSTANDING and REASON; of which two, the understanding 
is the master of reason,* and reason the servant of understanding; 





* Coleridge says, “ the understanding suggests the materials of reasoning; the 
reason decides uponthem. ‘The first can only say, this is or ought to be so. The 
last says it must be so.” To which his editor adds, “ I have preserved this funda- 
mental distinction; a thorough mastery of which Mr. C. considered necessary t° 
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which is against all assaults of fortune impregnable; not to be taken 
away by false accusation, or destroyed by loss of wealth. But 
the understanding grows ripe by age, and time which decays all 
other things, increases knowledge-in us in our closing years, 
Even war itself, which, like a torrent, sweeps every thing before 
it, leaves learning behind it to the possessor. Whence the answer 
which Sritpo, a philosopher of Megara, gave to Demerarivs, 
seems to me very excellent, who, when he levelled that city to the 
ground, and made all the citizens captives, asked Stilpo whether 
he had lost any-thing? Norunine, said he, for war cannot 
plunder virtue. ‘To which I might add the saying of Socrates, 
who, when Goreras asked him what was his opinion of the King 
of Persia, and whether he judged him happy? returned answer, 
that he could not tell what to think of him, because he knew not 
how well he was furnished with virtue and learning, judging 
human happiness to consist in those endowments; and not in those 
which are subject to fortune or accident. 

Moreover, as it is my advice to parents, that they make the 
education and learning of their children their chief care, so L here 
add, that the learning they cught to train them to, should be sound 
and wholesome, and such as is most remote from those TRIFLEes 
which most suit the popular humor. ‘And as soon as children are 
capable, we ought to put them to the study of philosophy and 
virtue—the chief of all our learning. For, though, in order to 
the welfare of the body, we havefound out two arts, that of medi- 
cine which assists the recovery of lost health: and that of proper 
exercise which helps to a sound constitution; yet there is but one 
art capable of curing the distempers and diseases of the mind, and 
that is, philosophy. For, by the advice and assistance thereof, we 
understand what is honest and what is dishonest; what is just and 
what is unjust; in a word, what we are to desire and. what to avoid. 
We learn how we are to demean ourselves towards theGreat Cause 
of all things, towards our parents, our elders, the laws, strangers, 
governors, friends, wives, children, and servants. That is, to 
worship the Great Cause, to honor our parents, to reverence our 
elders,* to be subject to the laws, to obey our governors, to love 


_ 





any sound system of psychology.” Many things now considered new, are to be 
found among the old Latin and Greek writers. May we not say of them as Mr. 
Coleridge said of the school men, “ that he was astonished at the immense and 
acute knowledge displayed by them; that there was scarcely any thing which 
modern philosophers had proudly brought forward as their own, which might not 
be found clearly and systematically laid down by them, in some or other of their 
writings,” 


* There is a prominent want of this among the great body of youth. Itisa 
common remark, that little respect is paid to age. Do not many parents them- 
selves feel the truth of it, from their own children daily? Do their situation and 
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our friends, to use sobriety towards ourselves, to be affectionate 
to our children, not insolently to injure our servants, and not to 
be elevated by prosperity, nor dejected by adversity; not to be 
dissolute in our pleasures, nor to give way to brutish rage and 
fury. And tothis I would add that youth be properly edueated 
to the three ways of life, or modes of living, from infancy to 
manhood, so that they should become a habit, and each should 
exercise its proper part in life, I mean the active, the contempla- 
tive, and fruitive life; for, he that lives a fructive life, is a disso- 
lute slave to his passions;—he that spends his time in contempla- 
tion, without action, is an unprofitable man;—and he that lives 
in action, and is destitute of philosophy, is a rustical man, and 
commits many absurdities. Wherefore, we ought to prepare youth 
to enable themselves for both; that is, to engage wisely in public 
affairs, and withal, at convenient seasons, to give themselves to 
philosophical studies. ‘Thus did Pericles of Athens, and rchy- 
tas of Tarentum; thus did Dion of Syracuse, and Epaminondas 
of Thebes; each of whom was of P/afo’s familiar acquaintance. 

On the further instruction of children in learning, I would only 
add, that it will be profitable, at least, if not rather necessary, to 
procure for them the writings of the best ancient authors, and to 
make such a collection of them, as farmers are accustomed to do 
of all the necessary instruments for their employment. For, 
of the same nature, is the use of Books to Scholars, being the tools 
and instruments of learning. And withal, it is convenient to 
derive knowledge from its proper fountains. 


years protect them from the grossest indignities offered them by their own chil- 
dren? How often do we hear in our street, the vilest exclamations of boys to old 
men? Have you never seen the aged man or woman give the road to hcentious 
youth? Examples are too frequent not to be seen. Wo to the parents of chil- 
dren of this stamp! Wo to the guardians of hundreds of such who prowl our 
streets day and night! How different the picture drawn by Plutarch of the dis- 
cipline, and the conduct of Lacedemonian youth. ‘Though they lived beforethe 
light of Revelation broke upon benighted man, to point out bis duties, yet we 
think that our Christian community might receive instruction from the example 
of ancient Sparta. Plutarch says, “they could notimagine that persons bad a 
serious regard for the honor of their laws, and the reputation of their govern- 
ment, who could carelessly pass by any immorality and patiently see the least 
corruption of good manners in their youth. Their children were brought up ina 
strict obedience to their parents, and tanght from their infancy to pay a profound 
reverence to all their dictates and commands, and no less were they enjoined to 
show the highest regard and observance to all superiors in age and-authority ; 80 a8 
to rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of the old man; to give hin the 
way when they met him in the street; insomuch as it was indalged them, as a pecu- 
liar privilege due to their age and wisdom, not only to havea _ paternal authority 
over their own children, servants and estate, but over their neighbors’ too, that so 
in general, there might be a mutual care, and united interest zealously carried 
on between them, for the private goed of every one in particular, as well as for 
the public good of the communities they lived in. By this means, they never 
wanted faithful counsellors w assist with good advice, in all their concerns—and 
by this means, they never wanted careful tutors and guardians of youth, who 
were always at hand to admonish and instruct them in the solid principles of 
virtue.” 
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GOVERNMENT. 
BY ALEXANDER KINMONT. 


SOCRATES AND PLATO. 


Prato. Recline we here—a grove™ this, for beauty and ver- 
dure, but little inferior to that which adorned the suburbs of 
Athens. 


Socrates. Aye, that of Academus;+—it is an old recollection, 
Plato. 

P. Our speculations at last, Socrates, have terminated in 
events: this glorious Republic, but newly fashioned, presents some 
of the best features of that, which we portrayed in the philosophy 
of prophecy. 

S. It was the light of the Divinity, Plato, that was then shed 
on our obscure reasonings: we lived in the star-light of Revela- 
tion,—but, you are aware, the Sun has since risen. 

P. O yes, Socrates;—and its broad disk is truly beautiful and 
resplendent; it outshines all the brightness of our dreams. 

S. So—so—indeed—and this Republic (so you say) is the 
growth of that New Light;—or how shall we account it ? 

P. Certainly: and still itseems to me an imperfect one;— 
there is no provision for philosophy, little for Education here. 
And recently they have shifted their government into a democra- 
cy; but democracy is not favorable to virtue; but quite the con- 
trary ;—it is a government which is active while it lasts, from the 
scramble for reputation and dominion which it encourages;—but 
the system by its violence tears itself in pieces;—it is destitute of 
repose and stability. 

S, These were unpopular sentiments, if delivered aloud among 
the People, Plato; for they worship Democracy as the Palladium 
of their rights, their privileges and their security: they havea 
saying among them, “the voice of the people is the voice of God.” 


—_ ———$—$—— 


* Supposed to be somewhere in the neighborhood; but the commentators are 
not yet agreed as to the precise spot. A@dhuc judice sub lis est. 


+ Horace alludes to it :— 


Adjecere bone paiullo plus artis Athenz 
Seilicet ut possem curvo dignoscere rectum 
Atque inter sylvas Academi querere verum. 


39 
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P. No, Socrates, my sentiments could not be unpopular, if 
they were once understood; for I also credit, that the voice of the 
ople is the voice of God. You know that I was no less opposed 
to the rule of the /ew, than to the rule of the many. Under the 
rule of the few, the vices and the virtues are of another cast, but 
erhaps less natura/ than under a Democracy ;—and I think now, 
if compelled to choose between either, I would rather have the 
many govern than the few; for naked, disgusting, professed de- 
pravity is a lesser evil than corruption wearing the mask of purity 
and refinement. 

S. It is conceded, Plato;—but if you have neither the demo- 
cratical nor the aristocratical forms in your Republic, what is left 
you, surely not the monarchical? Name not these, I pray you, or 
they will ostracise both yourself and your works; and even 
Hades itself will hardly be able to screen you from their 
indignation. 

P. Socrates, I am not alarmed; for so thoroughly convinced 
am I of the soundness of my views, and of their tendency to win 
for themselves golden opinions of all men, not even excepting the 
citizens of this new-made Republic,—that I should have no doubt, 
were it according to their constitution to enrol emigrants from 
Hades among their citizens, as well as these _new-comers from 
Germany, even the Ghost of Plato would not be refused. 

S. Possibly not, Plato, if you would agree to vote for some of 
the favorite candidates, and— 

P. No, no, I would be no sycophant either. I would not be 
the slave of the ruling powers ;——it was my motto long ago,— 
“Principles—not men.”’ 

S. Aye, aye,—but let us hear them; for if you are a monarchist 

I shall doubt your acceptableness among this new race of free- 
men. 
P. Socrates, you must know (for you can hardly have forgot- 
ten all I have written on this subject,) that the government which 
I advocate is alike favorable to freedom and to virtue. Its features 
I will retrace, and you shall see them,—and tell me whether they 
be in any degree reprehensible. 

S. Ishall not be slow to condemn, where condemnation is 
merited. 

P. Mark, then, what I have written in my “Laws’’. concern- 
ing the government of the Golden Age. 

S. But, Plato, these will hardly be considered canonical in a 
Christian country. 

P. Socrates, you are mistaken; for the Christian Fathers (no 
ordinary men, you will allow) acknowledged me to be a Christian 
long ago. 

S. Well, proceed ;—the Golden Age— 
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P. I have shown that in our mythology (which was once an 
incorrupt copy of original Revelation) there are included the true 


ideas of a right Government. 


S. And what were these? 
P. It is related, that in the age of Saturn, that benign Divinity 


bewailing the unhappy condition of mortals, subject to all the 
evils of anarchy, and destitute of any common tribunal to which 
they might refer their grievances for amicable adjustment,—held 
their case under advisement; and decided that the only prospect 
of bringing their distracted communities into peace and order, 
would be to commission certain of the inferior Heavenly Powers 
to preside over them as their Jegislators and governors—to frame 
for them a body of laws, and amicably to settle all their disputes.* 

S. And the experiment succeeded. 

P. Certainly it did, Socrates; for you have not yet forgotten 
surely, all your lessons on mythology. 

S. No indeed, Plato; these lessons are engraved on tablets of 
brass,—more enduring, truly, than the language of modern books. 

P. Yes;—but you will own that as the animals which have been 
domesticated for human use, require men to rule them, as well as 
to guard and protect them, and are incapable of governing them- 
selves—so it was a natural suggestion that the human communi- 
ties, the herds of men, should also need governors and_protectors 
of a nature superior to their own, and who had the intelligence 
necessary to secure their welfare and safety. 

S. The analogy is altogether apposite, Plato; but I do not yet 
see very clearly how you mean it shall be applied. 

P. That will readily be seen.—Of course there can be no goy- 
ernment unless that of superior over inferior. 

S. That I yield, Plato. 

P. And then it will follow, that the druta/ cannot govern the 
brutal. 


S. Why not, Plato? 
P. Because there are not here the Superior and the Inferior; 


and where these two IpEAs do not co-exist in harmony, there can 


be no government. 
S. And so, Plato, you have not yet abandoned your doctrine 


of IpEAs. 

P. Certainly not, for I have seen no error. 

S. And in your mind there is none—it is the promulgation of 
sublime truth. But yet, why might we not say, that brute is 
superior to brute; and that so government might be displayed in 
that case; since there would be the two Ideas of which the terms 


Superior and Inferior are the symbols? 





* De legibus lib. iv. p. 124, Leipsic Edit. 
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P. You know better, Socrates; for where there is thé bruéa/ 
only, there is but the singleness of idea and not the duality, for 
greater and less constitute not the distinction of ideas, but the 
distinction of guantily. 

S. True, such is your philosophy. 

P. All government, then, O Socrates, all mild, all free, all 
beneficent government, is of the superior over the inferior,—not 
of the greater over the lesser,---nor of the stronger over the weaker, 

S. This last, 1 presume, you would call ¢yranny. 

P. And denominate it rightly too;—and_ I submit, then, Socra- 
tes, whether all government still be not more of this last than of 
the other; and whether, when the majority are éompelled to submit 
to the decrees of the minority, because they have more power, 
this be Government or Tyranny; or, on the other hand, when the 
minority are obliged to yield to the majority, because numerically 
more powerful, this ought to be eonsidered an evil any less than 
the other,—or if it be less, whether it be not still an evil? 

S.- It is an evil, Plato; but whether less or greater than the 
other, is a problem, which it may yet require another two thous- 
and years to determine. Some new lights have been gained 
since our times. 

P. But, Socrates, in my judgment it is a problem not worth 
the solving;—and I see not why the Ages should waste their intel- 
lects or be making so many and vexing experiments, in attempt- 
ing a solution, which will at last yield them nothing but some 
little mitigation of their suffering. Shall I resume a former com- 
parison, end say, Socrates, that the different nations of mankind 
have seemed to me like so many individuals stopped short in 
their career, and—without attempting to advance one foot before 
the other—disputing whether it were better that they should 
throw themselves on the right foot or on the left. 

S. And I imagine, Plato, they are by no means agreed which 
of the two ought to be preferred. 

P. Very far from it, Socrates; so that they are constantly 
changing their position, alternating from foot to foot. 

S. But always of opinion, I should suppose, that the newest 
position is the most agreeable. 

P. Of course;—and this much good may be said to arise from 
innovation, men for a time at least, are better satisfied; and the 
resumption of an old position will give new relief;—there is the 
pleasure of contrast, and the enlargement of experience. 

S. Well, all these things are something. 

P. And but something ;—but is this government—or reason 
—or progress? 

S. Indeed I am afraid, Plato, we can call it neither;—but 
come now, declare to us your opinions:—for I now begin to be 
less suspicious of you as an honest republican; for being strongly 
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of that bent myself, (as Xenophon and you have correctly repre- 
sented me,) I began to fear that my pupil Plato had turned rene- 
gade to good lessons, and was veering to monarchy and aristoc- 
racy. 

P. No, no, Socrates. I call that the /e/t foot; and although I 
have no idea of balancing altogether on this other,—Democracy, 
I call it the right—from respect. But you will give me leave to 
say that I use not one but both—and as feet—to advance; for I 
have no wish, not I, of exalting either of them, I assure you, into 
a head. 

S. Aye, now you fall back again into your enigmata—lI pray 
you, speak lucidly, Plato. 

P. But I bring you back to the Golden Age. 

S. Most willingly do I return. 

P. And to our premises, that there can be no government, 
unless of the Superior over the Inferior; and that Superior and 
Inferior are not to be understood of the same, but of different 
natures, 

S. Yes,so you say, that the brute cannot govern the brute. 

P. No; for they are both of one nature. 

S. But one may compel the other to subjection. 

P. But this is to fyrannise, not to govern. 

S. And then, according to the same premises and explanation, 
neither can man govern man, 

P. Certainly not, Socrates, if. our premises are true. 

S. Then, Plato, we had. better drop, perhaps, all farther con- 
versation upon this affair of government;—for,. according to this 
reasoning, there ean be no such thing, and we are conversing all 
this time about nothing. 

P. Not so, Socrates. 

S. Then we must call back the demigods of the Golden Ages; 
for I know of no others, who shall be able to govern in this 
Republic, since men, you say, cannet govern men. 

P. And let us do that very thing; let us recall them;—and 
here, at length, I think, Socrates, is the very field for their enter- 
prise,—here i is the region,—this the Age,—for that long-lost, but 
still dearly-remembered epoch of civilized Humanity to begin 
anew its round of Golden Years. 

S. Iam thinking, Plato, if men heard you talk, as they have 
always set you down in their minds as a Romancer, they would 
consider that you were not. yet cured of your fits of enthusiasm, 
hankering after a perfection, which the condition of human life 
does not admit. 

P. I know it has always been the fate of reflecting men, that 
their results of deep reasoning have been regarded as proofs of 
insanity:—even you, Socrates, have not been altogether exempt 
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from such defamation. You know what men think of your 
demon. 

S. Ihave all along been subject to aspersion; but no matter, 
But now your Golden Age and demi-gods would sound 
wonderous odd in these iron times. 

P. But nothing else will serve, Socrates. In this region, and 
at this time, men cannot go backward and forward, how shall they 
go,—hobbling on one foot? and it is the right,—the left they 
have already tried. And you know what has been happening 
lately,—the progress of mobs,—the fall of credit—the conflict of 
opinions—the rare and far-between sparks of .Truth—the dark- 
ness of error, a darkness that can be felt. 

S. Explain yourself better, Plato. 

P. I think it visible, Socrates, that the form of this New Goy- 
ernment is good, but the people have forgotten a Truth—that it 
requires the same effort to preserve, that it did to create. 
Industry of ‘mind and the veneration of honor, faith and useful- 
ness gave Form to this Commonwealth, but the Form will not 
save, if the substance be gone. 

S. Truly not;—but your remedy! 

P. It isalso certain that no other Form of Government would 
be any better, but might be much worse:—the Form cannot be 
essentially mended. 

S. Then we are to call back your age of Saturn;—and seek 
our Governors thence. 

P. Yes—for I was right, but the commentators have not under- 
stood me;—Men will submit to Virtue, but Virtue is divine:—it 
is im men and 77 their actions, but it springs not up spontaneously 
from a human origin;—it is from above and not from beneath,— 
it is demi-god, and its form is human. So much of Virtue as 
there is, so much of Government there is, and neither less nor 
more; if there is no Virtue, there is no Government, but Tyranny 
—of the one, or of the few, or of the many.—Socrates, you 
know these things; why do you ask? 

S. You know I have always been more disposed to learn than 
to teach;—and Apollo long ago judged me the wisest person of 
my age; but for no other reason, that I could divine, but this, that 
I was apt to learn, and have never fancied that I knew much. 

P. When all men are persuaded that they know little, they 
will then be fit to be esteemed wise. 

S. Your Golden Age will then return, and true rulers will 
then be found— 

P. Be found, not seen. 

S. You are right, paternal government is hardly visible;—but 
it will never arise until the labors of these humble men so assidu- 
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ously toiling, and for an inward reward, have. produced their 
righteous results.* 

P. You will then look to the new generation of men. 

S. Yes, but I have no confidence even in them, Plato, I con- 
fess, until through discipline and trial, and a benevolent severity 
they have been taught to obey the Governors of your Common- 
wealth; for where there has been no humility, there can be no 
virtue;—and it were as wise to expect that Manhood should exist 
without a previous Childhood, as that Freedom and Independence 
should arise without Obedience. 

P. Yes, truly;—obedience is the beginning of Freedom, as 
the Child is the imitation of the Man. 





* Socrates, I think, must here allude to the schoolmasters. 


DAILY EXAMINATIONS.* 


In conducting examinations, the questions put to the students 
should not be of that description which necessarily suggest their 
answers, nor such as may be answered categorically without being 
attended with any certain proof that they are well understood. 
An examination of this sort is of very little use. On the contra- 





* We do not wish to be understood as speaking of what are called stated or 
yearly examinations. In these, great deceptions are often palmed upon specta- 
tors, and scholars are made to appear asif they were really deeply versed in vari- 
ous branches of knowledge, while in reality, they have not mastere: the elements. 
We do not like a handsome display once ina year, nor can the scientific acquisitions 
of any class be properly estimated by a question here and a question there. This 
is the opinion of solid and clear-headed teachers in our own country as well as in 
Europe. Custom, however, induces some eminent instructers to hold an annual 
examination; but, on such an occasion, they merely glance, as it were, at thé 
whole quantity of matter gone over by their pupils during the vear, and are not 
as rigid at that time, as during their daily exercises. For our own part, we do 
not believe that any teacher performs his duty, unless he every day closely 
examines his scholars, and that too, not by mere yes and no, but, in a manner that 
is calculated to carry ideas to their minds, and fix them there, and call into lively 
action, all their intellectual energies We have no confidence in outside show 
and we cannot but believe, that intelligent people are heartily tired of these annual 
gull-traps. Schools and colleges are public property. They ought to be open to 
the visits of parents at all times, and parents should visit them often, and not 
merely once in six or twelve months. We intend in some future number, to re- 
sume this subject. 
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ry, the questions addressed to young people should be calculated 
to bring from them the knowledge they have acquired, expressed 
in their own manner, and thus to discover the degree of attention 
they have bestowed upon their lessons. The experience, and even 
the abilities of the teacher, may be easily perceived by the method 
of conducting an examination. Prudens interrogatio dimidium 
est scientiz. Among young persons of different ages, capacities, 
and habits, the same questions cannot be put indiscriminately, and 
with equal advantage to all; for, while there are some who find no 
difficulty in comprehending the subject of an interrogation, and 
in giving suitable answers, there are many who, from inattention, 
defeet of memory, or want of intellect, require that the form of 
the question should be varied, and even that hints should be sup- 
plied to aid their recollection. 

In such cases, the skill of the examiner is put to the test, in 
accommodating his queries to the capacity of the student, in giv- 
ing courage to the diffident, in removing perplexity, and in sug- 
gesting to all the use of their resources. The manner of putting 
interrogations likewise demands the attention of the examiner. 
There are many students who, though they possess sufficient infor- 
mation to answer the questions addressed to them, cannot over- 
come the embarrassment into which they are thrown by their 
natural timidity; and young persons of this character, it is very 
clear, may be suddenly checked, by an abrupt or impatient man- 
ner, on the part of the examiner. To discharge this duty well, 
therefore, the examiner must proceed with kindness and affability; 
and often satisfy himself with gathering an answer from an imper- 
fect expression, rather than increase the embarrassment of the 
student by reeurring peremptorily to the question. Sometimes, 
too, he will find reason to blame himself for putting questions 
which ought to have been preceded by others of a similar nature: 
on other occasions, he may find it necessary to depart from the 
order of the subject, and adopt another method of explanation 
more suited to the talent and progress of the individual. In all 
these cases, the object of the examiner is the same—to carry the 
student gradually forward through the intermediate steps of the 
subject, till he come to the point under consideration. 

The advantages derived from examinations are too obvious to 
require illustration. The responsibility to which the students are 
thereby subjected, and the demands which are made upon their 
attention, have a most powerful effect in exciting activity, and in 
training the mind to precision, in its various operations. Besides, 
the practice now mentioned, presents many opportunities to the 
teacher of illustrating the more difficult parts of his subject with 
greater effect, than he possibly could by any other means. Dis- 
covering, also, from the answers received, the particular obstacles 
which impede the progress of the student, the point where his 
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comprehension fails, and where mistake succeeds, the teacher is 
enabled to accommodate his instructions to the particular cireum- 
stances of each individual, and put all in the way of understand- 
ing the subject with greater distinctness and accuracy. Animated 
by the interest which his pupils manifest in this mode of tuition, 
he will occasionally find his powers of communication and address 
raised above their ordinary level, so as to make a deeper impres- 
sion on their youthful minds, and will, in such moments, naturally 
lead their imaginations from present labor and difficulty, to future 
views of honor, usefulness, and distinction, in which they may 
hope one day to anticipate; and thus effect what can seldom be 
accomplished by book lessons or a formal admonition. 

In such circumstances, also, he may frequently seize a favorable 
opportunity for rousing the indolent, for encouraging the diffident, 
for directing the spirit of the ambitious, and for bringing down 
the pretensions of the petulant and assuming. In truth, it is 
impossible to enumerate the happy effects of such unreserved, 
affectionate communications on the minds of ingenuous youth. 

It may be further remarked, that for this method of conducting 
examinations in places of learning, it is essentially necessary that 
the teacher qualify himself for the successful discharge of his 
duty. If teaching be an art, and one too of the most difficult 
kind, expertness can be acquired in no other way than by practice 
and observation. How eminent soever the abilities of the teacher 
may be, he is not thereby qualified even to direct a course of 
instruction suited to the various capacities and acquirements of his 
pupils. Destitute of experience as a practical instructer, he might, 
indeed, after the example of Rousseau, frame an imaginary scheme 
of education; but this, like the system of that eloquent writer, 
would prove completely inapplicable to the purposes of ordinary 
life. , 

We may condemn or ridicule, as much as we please, the scho- 
lastic mode of education pursued by our forefathers; but there 
certainly never was a wilder scheme devised by the ingenuity of 
man, than that of attempting to create intellectual habits by the 
sole means of studying a lesson, without any further intercourse 
between the teacher and pupil. However useless the subjects on 
which attention was employed by the ancient method of instruc- 
tion, a high degree of acuteness and discrimination was produced 
in the mind of the student; whereas the mere /esson-hearing 
teacher does nothing, and can expect nothing, but what ma 
happen to result from the efforts of the student himself; and there 
are some young people who give their presenee with all becoming 
decency, and may please themselves with the idea that they are 
doing something, while in fact, they are doing nothing in the way 
of real improvement;—but on the contrary are often unfittin 
themselves for intellectual exertion, by acquiring habits of listless 
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inattention. To be really useful, a teacher must have a practical 
knowledge of the dispositions and habits of youth; and there is 
no other means by which this knowledge can be so well acquired 
as by a constant intercourse with his pupils, in the way of exami- 
nation. He has thus opportunities of observing the effects of his 
instructions, how far they are comprehended by his pupils, and 
what may be wanting, on their part or his own, to clear away 
doubts and to remove difficulties. He becomes, in a little time, 
nearly as well acquainted with their minds as with their faces, and 
can ascertain the precise measure of their progress or advance- 


ment. 

In short, it is only by a system of actual exertion on the part of 
the pupils, that real improvement can be expected. The most 
ingenious discourses on the power of attention, and on the means 
of improving its habits, are- altogether useless to the young and 
thoughtless, unless you induce them, at the same time, to perform 
such exercises as necessarily lead to the actual employment of that 
valuable faculty. -What signifies the most elaborate exposition of 
the rules of judging and reasoning, if the student is not compelled 
to exercise his judgment and reason? To what purpose do you 
explain to him the advantage of promptitude in the use of his 
mental endowments, if you do not place him in circumstances 
which render such activity quite indispensable? This practice 
recommends itself to our approbation, chiefly because it combines 
many active efforts of mind. The students have to remember,— 
to select and arrange the materials furnished to them, and to 
express, on the spur of the occasion, their ideas in plain and per- 
spicuous language. ‘This is done in presence of their teacher, and 
in such circumstances as preclude entirely the possibility of extra- 
neous assistance. And upon the whole, we do not know of any 
part of the active discipline of the class which is attended with 
more beneficial effects than daily and rigid examinations of classes 
by judicious interrogatories. W. 
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The claim of the Greek and Roman writers, to be made the 
basis of the higher education in our colleges, has been frequently 
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and earnestly discussed; and it is believed that there has been a 
vast preponderance. of argument in their favor. ‘To enter into the 
merits of the general question, is not consistent with my present 
object: but one exception has been taken to their claim, which it 
will be appropriate to my design to notice. It has been urged 
against the classic writers, by some excellent men, whose feelings 
and opinions are entitled to great respect, that their moral ten- 
dency is unfavorable to youth, however much they may contribute 
to improve their minds and cultivate their understandings. This 
objection, if true, would be insurmountable: for no cultivation of 
the intellect can compensate for the destruction’ of the moral prin- 
ciples. I shall, therefore, give it a careful consideration. 

The tests which present themselves for determining this ques- 
tion, are;—(1st) a review of the Greek and Roman classic writers, 
in respect to the moral sentiments which they contain, and the 
moral impression which they are calculated to produce: (2d) an 
enquiry into the actual effect which has been produced by the 
study of these writers on classical scholars. My limits prescribe, 
that I should confine myself to the classic writers which are usually 
read at our best institutions. 

(1st.) One of the earliest classics put into the hands of our 
youth, is Czsar’s Commentaries. This work is the personal nar- 
rative of the military achievements of that great commander, and 
is distinguished for its simple, perspicuous, and beautiful style. 
Its moral effect cannot be unfavorable, unlesgthis is always the 
case with narratives of military adventures; a position that will 
scarcely be maintained. The histories of Sallust, in a neat and 
graphic style, convey a deep and lasting impression of the public 
injury and private ruin which never fail to follow in the train of 
private profligacy and unprincipled ambition. History has been 
said to be, philosophy teaching by example; and what example 
can teach with more effect, the destructive consequences of civil 
dissensions, than that furnished by the History of Thucydides? 
Herodotus is various in his materials, mild and equitable in his 
observations, instructive in his details, and, it is believed, has never 
been accused of being injurious to the morals of youth. The 
great Epics of Homer and Virgil, address themselves to the sus- 
ceptibilities of taste, and not to the moral sense. The Idyls of 
Theocritus, and the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, were 
designed to recommend rural life, and to give instruction in hus- 
bandry, the most useful, the most healthful, the most moral, and 
the most dignified of all human employments. The Odes of 
Pindar and Horace contain some of the most brilliant and strikin 
thoughts even on moral subjects, to be found in any language; cad 
in the Satires and Epistles of Horace, a trace of the Stoic princi- 
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ples prevails,” and the inconsistencies and less grave vices of men 
are chastised in a peculiar strain of pleasantry. 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico — “ 
Tangit ; et admissus circum pracordia, ludit Pers. Sat. 1. 116. 


He attacks vices chiefly by the formidable instrument of ridi- 
cule. Perhaps no writer has chastised avarice with equal spirit 
and effect. Satire was the only branch of literature in which the 
Romans were original, and in a moral point of view, their satire 
is peculiarly rich. Few writers can be read with more profit in 
this respect, than Juvenal. He portrays the moral corruption of 
Rome with a spirit and depth of feeling inferior only to that of 
St. Paul.t Scaliger says of him, ardet, instat, jugulat;—and the 
character which he has given to Lucilius, is appropriate to him- 


self. 


Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubit auditor, cui frigida mens est 
Criminibus, tacita sudant praecordia culpa.—Sat. 1. 165, 


No writer is more fertile in valuable sentiments, suited as mate- 
rials of thought and action, to all situations and circumstances of 
life. Where are the terrors of a guilty conscience depicted with 
such power as in his 13th Satire? No other human writing, per- 
haps, contains so many exalted sentiments, within the same com- 
pass, as his 8th Satire. Where can we obtain better instruction 
on the regulation af our desires, than in the 10th Satire? What 
can be more beautiful or more valuable than the conclusion to 
which he comes, after having discussed the desire of riches, of 
power, of fame, of beauty, and of long life;—which make up the 
sum of human wishes;— 


Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 

Fortem posce animum, et mortis terrore carentem, 

Qui spatium vitse extremum inter munera ponat 

Nature, qui ferre queat quoscunque Iabores, 

Nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil; et potiores, 

Herculis zrumnas credat, seevosque labores, 

Et venere et czenis et plumis Sardanapali.—Sat. x. 1. 356-362. 


The 14th Satire on the influence of example, should be studied 
by parents, by instructers, and by magistrates, that they may be 
sensible of the influence which they wield, and of the responsibility 
which they incur. The style of Persius is harsh and obscure; but 
he has a richness of thought, and an energy of expression peculiar 
to himself. It has before been said, that he was a Stoic in his 
doctrines, and his fine summary of moral doctrines has often 


* Eichhorn’s Litterargeschichte, vol. i. p. 155. 
t Romans i. 18-32. 
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been quoted. Among many impressive moral passages, I cannot 
refrain from citing his description of the power of conscience to 
punish the wicked. 

Magne pater Divum, swvos punire tyrannos 

Haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libido 

Moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno; 

Virtutem videant,intabescantque relicta. 

Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt wra juvenci: 

Et magis auratis pendens laquearibus ensis 

Purpureas subter cervices terruit; imus, 

Imus precipites, quam si sibi dicat; et intus 

Palleat infelix quod proxi:fa nesciat uxor!—Sat. iii, 35-43. 


The works of the critical writers, such as Aristotle, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Quintilian, Longinus, and the rhetorical treatises 
of Cicero, are of a didactic nature, and have never been supposed 
to be unfriendly to morals. The same may be said of Lysias, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Cicero, the principal classic orators 
which are studied in our colleges. History is a moral species of 
writing, and Tacitus and Livy are the Roman historians, which 
have been chiefly studied. Tacitus has ever been celebrated above 
all other historians, for the profound moral reflections which are 
found in his writings. It would be difficult to find in modern 
times a specimen of biography equally instructive with his life of 
Agricola. No where do we see the influence of high integrity, 
strict attention.to duty, respect to superiors when in a subordinate 
station, and condescension to inferiors when in a superior;—in 
short, all those qualities which are accustomed to raise men to 
usefulness and distinction, more strikingly exemplified than in the 
conduct of Agricola, No writer, perhaps, ever possessed in an 
equal degree with Tacitus, the power of concentrating valuable 
thought. Describing the state of the times under Domitian, when 
the teachers of wisdom had been expelled, and their writings had 
been burnt in public, he says:—Scilicet illo igne vocem populi 
Romani et libertatem senatus et conscientiam generis humani 
aboleri arbitrabantur, expulsis, insuper sapientiz professoribus, 
atque omni bona arte in exsilium acta, ne quid un quam honestum 
occurreret. * 

The original object of dramatic writing, was, by representation 
of such occurrences as might well be supposed to take place in 
actual life, to render deep the impression of the ultimate triumph 
of virtue, and the infallibly ruinous consequences of vice. Thus 
Horace says: 


Ille bonis faveatque, et consilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes; 
Ille dapes laudet mensz brevis: ille salubrem 





* Agricola, c. 2. 
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Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis: 
Ille tegat commissa ; Deosque precetur et oret. , 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis.—Ars Poet. 196-201. 





An English poet has expressed the same views:— 





To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene and be what they behold; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage. 
Pope’s Prologue to Addison’s Cato, 1-5. 








And although this original design’ of the dramatic art has sig- 
nally failed, and it is matter of history, that the use of dramatic 
representations is so connected with their abuse to licentiousness, 
that it seems impossible to have the one without the accompany- 
ing curse of the other; still, the ancient dramatists are never 
represented on the stage, and we may, in the perusal of such 
writers as Sophocles, Euripides, and Terence, obtain the benefit 
that was originally designed. St. Paul quotes* from Euripides or 
Menander, the moral maxim, “evil communications corrupt good 
manners.”” The Tabula Cebetis, or Picture of Human Life by 
Cebes, who was a Theban and a Socratic writer, is an allegorical 
representation of life with its diversified trials, temptations, 
encouragements and vicissitudes. The great and salutary moral 
doctrine is maintained and beautifully illustrated, that riches, repu- 
tation, and even life itself, are neither blessings nor curses in their 
nature, but become such to their possessors according to the use 
which they make of them. The chief works of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, which are studied in an elementary course of classical learn- 
ing, are the Crito, the Phedon, and the Apology of Socrates of the 
former; and the Cyropedia, the Anabasis, and the Memoirs of 
Socrates, of the latter. The dialogue of Phedon contains the con- 
versations of Socrates concerning the immortality of the soul, 
held in his prison the very day on which he drank the fatal hem- 
lock; and the conclusion contains a minute and moving notice of 
his behavior at that trying period. Rousseau had this passage in 
mind when he wrote his parallel, or rather contrast, between the 
life and death of Socrates and Jesus Christ, in which he said,—if 
the life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and 
death of Jesus were those of a God.t The Cyropedia of Xeno- 
phon is a historical romance,t founded upon fact, in which the 
author has given his views, in much detail, of the duties and quali- 
fications of an accomplished prince or governor. If those max- 
ims, and that line of conduct which tend to make a nation pros- 
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* 1 Cor. xv. 33. see Rosenmullur. 
+ Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, Rousseau’s Emile, vol. ii. p- 239. 
¢ Xenophontis que extant, Edit. Schneider Tom i. p- 663. 
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rous and happy, are embraced by the term moral, this beautiful 
work must be entitled to our approbation as justly forming part 
of the studies of youth. The Anabasis contains the author’s 
journal of the celebrated retreat of the ten thousand Greeks from 


Persia, which has given him the reputation of being the greatest 


military commander of his time. In his memoirs of Socrates, he 


gives a full narrative of his moral doctrines, often conveyed, there 
is reason to presume, in the very terms, and with the striking 
illustrations which he was accustomed to use. This most valuable 
of all Xenophon’s works, would well repay the labor of a careful 
perusal, if it contained nothing more than the beautiful allegory 
of Prodicus of Cos, respecting the celebrated choice of Hercules. 
Every youth, when he comes to act for himself, is in the situation 


of Hercules. On the one side, sloth and pleasure terminating in 
ruin; and on the other, the way of labor and virtue leading to hap- 
piness. Happy the youth, who with Hercules, chooses the path of 
labor and of virtue. We may judge of the deep moral impres- 
sion which this story makes on those who read it, from the circum- 
stsnce that it has had so many imitators. Among the ancients, it 
was imitated by Lucian, and among the English, is illustrated by 
Lord Shaftesbury in his characteristics. It is imperfectly trans- 
lated in the 97th No. of the Tatler. Shenstone rendered it into 
English verse; and Dr. Lowth, a scholar equally celebrated in the 
walks of classic and sacred literature, made it the subject of a 
poetical paraphrase. 

The philosophical writings of Cicero, however, in which he has 
transferred all that was most valuable in the Greek philosophy, to 
his native tongue, are probably the most valuable legacy of the 
kind, which we have received from antiquity. Cicero may be 
viewed in several characters, and we are ata loss in which to 
admire him most. As an orator, none but Demosthenes has been 
placed in comparison with him; and as a statesman, Juvenal may 
be presumed to have expressed the settled conclusion, at which 
his countryman had arrived, upon a full view of his conduct. 


Tantum igitur muros intra toga contulit illi 

Nominis et tituli, quantum non Leucade, quantum 

Thessaliz campis Octavius abstulit udo 

Cedibus assiduis gladio. Sed Roma parentem, 

Roma patrem patriz Ciceronem libera dixit.—Sat. viii. 240-244. 


Asa patriot, it is difficult to form a sufficiently high estimate 
of him, without a familiar acquaintance with his writings. The 
republic and its best interests were ever present to his mind. His 
reputation for scholarship is founded on nothing less than an 
acquaintance with every branch of literature which was known at 
the time when he lived. As a moralist, he produced the most 
valuable treatise of all antiquity, (De Officiis) and without the 
careful study of it, even at this time, a moral education must be 
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acknowledged to be very imperfect. Itisa remarkable fact, that 
some of the moral views contained in. this treatise* have been 
judged too strict by such writers as Pothier, Puffendorf, and Gro- 
tius,* amid all the light which Christianity has furnished. Among 
other merits, it contains all the striking thoughts which are to be 
found in the remarks of Dr. Channing on the career of Bonaparte, 
and on which no inconsiderable share of his reputation is founded, 
The work of Panzetius, a Grecian Stoic, was taken as the basis of 
this treatise; but the several parts of the subject were so much 
amplified by Cicero, so many corrections were made by him, so 
many modifications of the ultra doctrines of the Stoics were intro- 
duced, and so many and such extensive deficiencies were supplied,t 
that he may justly claim the substance as his own. It is in the 
form of letters to hi¢ son, who was studying philosophy at Athens 
at the time when it was written. It has been allotted to few sons 
to receive letters of this description from a father. 

Two things appear to have led to the suggestion, that the ten- 
dency of the classics is unfriendly to morals; to wit, the circum- 
stance, that there are some passages in the classic writers, of an 
immoral description ;—and that the character of the heathen deities 
is such as no man can approve, and therefore, may have a perni- 
cious influence. 

1. The immoral passages to which objections have justly been 
made, are chiefly to be found in Ovid, Horace, and Juvenal. The 
reading of Ovid has generally been discontinued in our schools, 
and his writings are not so valuable, that it is desirable to retain 
them. The immoral passages of Horace and Juvenal, scarcely 
compose a thousandth part of those authors, and are always omit- 
ted by instructers in reading them. It is not perceived, that the 
study of the valuable parts of a classic writer, in case objectionable 
passages are omitted, can injure the morals of a youth; any more 
than that travelling through a fine country and enjoying its best 
society, should injure him in the same respect, when he is careful 
to avoid every circumstance that could contaminate him. 2. The 
objection arising from the character of the heathen deities, admits 
of an equally clear and decisive answer. It may be said, that our 
youth who study the classics, are taught to have no respect for the 
heathen divinities, and even no belief in their existence; much less 
are they taught to regard them as models of character and 
conduct. It is not reasonable to believe, that a system in 
which our youth have no belief, and for which they have no res- 





* Lib. iii. c. 12-17. 
+ Kent’s Com. on Am. Law, vol. ii. p. 387. 
ft Lib. iii. c. 2. 
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pect, can have a moral influence upon them either favorable or 
unfavorable. 

(2d.) Nor does it appear, if we examine the practical effect 
which the study of. the Greek and Roman classic writers has had 
on classical scholars, that this influence, whatever it may have 
been, has been injurious in its tendency. It will not be said, that 
our classical scholars are the most immoral men in our communi- 
ty; which ought to be the fact, if the influence of the classical 
writers is unfriendly to the morals of youth. The clergy who 
adorn our pulpits, and who have the chief influence in giving the 
tone to the public morals, are generally men well versed in ancient 
learning. It has not been understood, that the part of our clergy, 
who are without classical attainments, though some of them are 
highly respectable and useful, have been superior to their more 
learned brethren, in the all-important point of moral qualifications. 
Are our lawyers and statesmen who have drunk deep at the 
Pierian spring, less worthy of public trust or private confidence, 
than others? Are those physicians who have the best acquaint- 
ance with the classic writers, the men whom we are least willing 
to admit to the responsible and confidential relation which they 
sustain to ourselves and our families? The contrary in each of 
these cases is unquestionably true, and our eminent classical 
scholars are, as a class, examples of every great and shining 
virtue. 

But the subject is not yet exhausted. The characters contained 
in the classics, are a most valuable part of them, and never fail to 
make a deep and salutary impression. Where is the sentiment, 
that the excellence of a mother is to be seen in the valuable traits 
of character exhibited by her children, so beautifully inculecated, 
as in the Roman Cornelia presenting her sons to her friend, as her 
most valuable jewels? Where has more delicate sensibility to the 
slightest touch of dishonor been displayed, than in the case of 
Lucretia, to whom life became an intolerable burthen, the moment 
her honor was tarnished? Where shall we find a scene of conju- 
gal and parental tenderness so delicate and so touching, as the 
interview of Hector and Andromache? What country ever had 
patriots superior to Cincinnatus and the Decii? Nor was this 
exalted spirit of patriotism confind to individuals; it was a national 
characteristic. It was this trait which gave the Romans the 
empire of the world. Examples manifesting this spirit have been 
drawn from the Roman history, to encourage the efforts and 
strengthen the energies of every succeeding nation, and by none 
more often than by our own statesmen. When, during the year 
1776, American affairs were in their most depressed state, when 
the country was invaded and apparently almost overwhelmed by 
a numerous and well disciplined army, John Jay, in an address to 
his countrymen, reminded them of the noble conduct of the citi- 
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zens of Rome, when placed in circumstances somewhat similar, 
After the armies of Rome, said he, had been repeatedly defeated 
by Hannibal, that imperial city was besieged by this brave and 
experienced general, at the head of a numerous and victorious 
army. But so far were her glorious citizens from being discouraged 
by the loss of so many battles, and of all their country; so confi- 
dent of their own virtue and the protection of heaven, that the 
land on which the Carthagenians were encamped, was 
auction, for more than the usual price.* The 
of the heroic 
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sold at public 
Roman history has ever been the great storehouse 






virtues. 
The enquiry has frequently been made of the author, why a 


boy who is not designed for a learned profession, should be 
required to study the Latin and Greek classics. He has frequent- 
ly replied to this question, and he embraces this occasion to pub- 
lish an answer to the same enquiry, contained in an address deliv- 


ered within a few months, before a literary society in the 
university of Pennsylvania, by the Hon. Joseph Hopkinson, 
L. L. D., District Judge of the United States for the district of 











Pennsylvania. 
“The American parent,’’ says he, “does an injustice to his child 


which he can never repair, for which no inheritance can compen- 
sate, who refuses to give him a full education, because he is not 
intended for a learned profession;—whatever he may intend, he 
cannot know to what his son may come; and, if there should be no 
change in this respect, will a liberal education be lost upon him, 
because he is not a lawyer, a doctor, or a divine? Nothing can be 
more untrue or pernicious than this opinion. It is impossible to 
imagine a citizen of this commonwealth to be in any situation, in 
which the discipline and acquirements of a collegiate education, 
however various and extended, will not have their value. They 
will give him consideration and usefulness, which will be seen and 
felt in his daily intercourse of business or pleasure, they will give 
him weight and worth as a member of society, and be a never 
failing source of honorable, virtuous, and lasting enjoyment, under 
all circumstances, and in every station of life. They will preserve 
him from the delusion of dangerous errors, and the seduction of 
degrading and destructive vices. The gambling table will not be 
resorted to, to hasten the slow and listless step of time, when the 
library offers a surer and more attractive resource. The bottle 
will not be applied to, to stir the languid spirit to action and 
delight, when the magic of the poet is at hand to rouse the imagi- 
nation, and pour its fascinating wonders on the soul. Such gifts, 
such acquirements, will make their possessor a truer friend, a 
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more cherished companion, a more interesting, beloved, and lov- 
ing husband, a more valuable and respected parent.”’ 


Charleston College, South Carolina. 


THE SCIENCE OF GEOLOGY.* 


To trace the history of remote events, and to investigate the 
manners of ancient nations, has given occupation to the highest 
talents of the philosepher and the antiquary; and in this interest- 
ing enquiry, mouldering records, decaying monuments, fabulous 
legends, and the sibylline leaves of tradition, have yielded their 
respective tributes to the ancient history of man. But though the 
course of civilization has offered no interruption, and no physical 
convulsions have disturbed the latter progress of our species, yet 
the details, even of probable history, carry us back a little way 
into the dark recesses of antiquity, and we soon reach the epoch 
when truth and fable are inseparably blended. At this limit of 
our knowledge the records of inspiration fortunately come to our 
aid. From them we learn the origin of the human family—the 
early history. of our race—the catastrophe which swept them from 
the face of the earth—-the re-peopling of the globe, and the dis- 
persion into distant lands of the various tribes which animated its 
surface. 

This brief chronicle, even when extended by the minuter details 
of profane history, is but the monograph of a single genus of liv- 
ing beings, which, in its undisturbed occupation of the globe, has 
suffered no change in its physical or intellectual organization. 
Endowed with superior intelligence, man regarded himself as the 
undisputed sovereign of thefworld around him. The cattle on a 
thousand hills were at his disposal—the mighty deep yielded her 
treasures to his skill—and the savage denizens of the mountain 
and the forest became tributary to his power. His charter for 
these vested rights he found in the inspired page; and from the 
command to subdue the earth, and to exercise dominion over its 
living tenants, he drew the inference that their final cause was to 
increase his luxuries, and to extend his dominion. 

These views of the ancient history of the world, though univer- 
sally received, have been singularly modified by the lights of 


* From the last number of the Edinburgh Review. 
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modern science. Within the bowels of the earth, the geologist 
has discovered the hieroglyphics of her primeval annals during 
thousands of years before it was occupied by his own race. In- 
scribed on marble tablets—encased in the pedestals of the ever- 
lasting hills—these symbols have been preserved from the des- 
troying power of man and the elements; and time respected the 
only records of its own lengthened duration. Gathered in frag- 
ments from remote countries, and at distant periods, the elements 
of this new language were at first rude and mysterious. The 
leaves to which jt had been consigned often perished during their 
development, and it required the united services of thousands of 
laborers to decipher one sentence of the subterranean record. The 
disclosures thus made, though by no means ambiguous, were at 
first received with distrust and fear. The few who were first 
admitted to its secrets, anticipated the conflict between science and 
religion; and dreaded that the geologist, like the astronomer, might 
be summoned to the bar of some modern inquisition. Conscious, 
however, that one truth could never be at variance with another, 
the patient geologists pursued their labor; and in less than half a 
century, they haye created a new department of knowledge, 
which, in point of philosophical importance and scientific interest, 
will not yield to the most exalted of the physical sciences. They 
have made all antiquity modern, by carrying us back to periods 
that preceded its commencement—they have outstripped the theo- 
logian, by discovering the true interpretation of the first page of 
sacred writ—and have proved, by infallible evidence, that, pre- 
vious to the creation of man, the earth was inhabited by races of 
animals that were successively overwhelmed by great and destruc- 
tive convulsions; and that new races, different from those which 
preceded them, and from those which now occupy our globe, 
were created by the immediate interposition of divine power. 

The pre-occupancy of the earth by the animal world during 
eycles of long endurance, and its present joint tenancy by man and 
the lowest creation, are two striking facts which hold out to us 
unequivocal indications of the future. The present is doubtless 
the first cycle of the intellectual occupation of the globe; and 
when we consult the past, we read in its buried monuments, that 
this also must terminate. May not this, then, be the first of a 
series of cycles, at whose close the existing races of living beings 
and the gorgeous fabrics of national vanity, shall yield their 
haughty relics to the sport and desolation of the elements? _ Even 
the sacred volume forewarns us of the coming day, when the 
elements shall melt with fervid heat,—when_ the earth, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up;—and when new heavens 
and a new earth shall replace the ruins of a world. 

These views of the former and the future condition of the earth 
may appear even to some of our well-informed readers, as border- 
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ing upon the marvellous; while others will not fail to consider 
them as incompatible with the sober deductions of reason. The 
natural history of our early days extended no farther than the class 
of creations which the earth’s surface presented to our view; and 
the order of things which were offered to our contemplation had 
no higher origin than the hebdomadal arrangements which pre- 
ceded the creation of man. No well ascertained facts or strikin 
deductions ran counter to the pious conviction that the earth and 
all that was therein were created in the short period of six days; 
nor were these convictions shaken, when facts, perplexing and 
unaccountable, did press themselves upon the notice of geologists. 
In the prevailing opinions respecting an universal deluge, the 
geologist found a ready explanation of all his difficulties. This 
was the catastrophe to which he referred the existence of marine 
deposits at the tops of the highest mountains; and to its irruptions 
he ascribed the inequalities on the earth’s surface—the marks of 
violent action which have dislocated and unheaved éven its solid 
strata—while its competency to account for these diversified phe- 
nomena was eked out by the encroaching power of the sea—the 
bursting of lakes—the devastations of the avalanche and the gla- 
cier—the sand-floods of tropical climates, and the local desolations 
of the volcano and the earthquake. 

In this dark age of geology the science rested-on the two 
assumptions that the world was made in six days, and was after- 
wards overwhelmed in the waters of an universal deluge; and 
hence arose a series of erroneous positions impregnable to human 
reason, because guarded with all the sanctities of religious belief. 
The primitive waters of the globe were held to be an universal 
menstruum, capable of dissolving the most refractory substances, 
and the primitive mountains themselves, the metallic ores, the 
hardest gems, and even the adamant itself, were supposed to be 
chemical precipitates from this chaotic fluid. In this way did 
the rude architects of our planet surround its nucleus with a suc- 
cession of universal formations, like the coats of an onion, and 
hand it over to the apprentice skill of diurnal operations, to fashion 
it into the picturesque, the beautiful, and the sublime. 

We should have experienced some difficuly ‘in believing that 
such doctrines had recommended themselves to the acceptance of 
sound minds, and still more thaf they had been taught in our own 
universities, had we not seen in the history of the past, and in the 
events of our own day, that the highest demands of truth, and the 
best interests of mankind, are invariably sacrificed when religion 
is intruded into questions of science and civil policy. Prejudice 
is then arrayed against knowledge; and reason stands the shackled 
victim of ignorance and fanaticism. The persecution of Galileo 
for maintaining doctrines which had been previously demonstrated 
by a pious and exemplary ecclesiastic, is fraught with deep 
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instruction to every friend to religion; but a still more impressive 
lesson is now read to them in the recent triumphs of geological 
discovery. That science which was branded as anti-christian, and 
even atheistical, has placed its most obnoxious doctrines beyond 
the reach of cavil; and has converted these very doctrines into the 
most powerful auxiliaries both of natural and revealed religion. 
The rapidity with which this revolution has been effected is not 
the least of its remarkable characters. The persecution and the 
triumph are events within our own recollection; and several of the 
parties are now enjoying, in the maturity of age, the ascendancy of 
the opinions for which they so ardently combated. Although 
Moro, and some of the Italian geologists, obtained in the pheno- 
mena of fossil remains a glimpse of the dawning truth, yet it was 
not upon this field that the great struggle was to be maintained 
between truth and error. Our countryman, Dr. Hutton, had the 
honor of sustaining the first assault from the enemies of reason. 
In his ‘ Dissertation’ on the ‘ Theory of the Earth,’ which he read 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in the spring of 1785, and 
which has never been sufficiently appreciated for the soundness 
and ingenuity of its arguments, he renounced at once the attempt 
to reconcile the phenomena of geology with the recent creation of 
the world; and, from the present state of our globe, he endeavored 
to trace the causes which have operated in the past, and which are 
likely to continue in the future. ‘The Mosaic history,’ says he, 
‘places the beginning of man at no great distance; and there has 
not been found, in natural history, any doctrine by which a high 
antiquity might be attributed to the human race. But this is not 
the case with regard to the inferior species of animals, particularly 
those which inhabit the ocean and its shares. We find in natural 
history monuments which prove that these animals had long 
existed, and we thus procure a measure for the computation of a 
period of time extremely remote, though far from being precisely 
ascertained. * * * It is thus that, in finding the relics of the 
animals of every kind in the solid body of our earth, a natural 
history of those animals is proved, which includes a certain por- 
tion of time; and for the ascertaining this portion of time, we must 
again have recourse to the regular operations of this world. We 
shall thus arrive at facts which indicate a period to which no other 
species of chronology is ableto remount. * * * We find the 
marks of marine animals in the most solid parts of the earth; 
consequently, these solid parts have been formed after the ocean 
was inhabited by these animals, which are proper to that fluid 
medium. If, therefore, we knew the natural history of these 
solid parts, and could trace the operations of the globe, by which 
they had been formed, we would have some means for computing 
the time through which those species of animals have continued 
to live.” * * * And he concludes his essay with the follow- 
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ing remarkable passages:—“ This, however, alters nothing with 
regard to the nature of those operations of the globe. The system 
is still the same. It only protracts the indefinite space of time in 
its existence, while it gives us a view of another distinct period of 
the living world; that is to say, the world which we inhabit is 
composed of the materials, not of the earth, which was the imme- 
diate predecessor of the present, but the earth, which in ascending 
from the present, we consider as the third, and which had preced- 
ed the land that was above the surface of the sea, while our present 
land was yet beneath the waters of the ocean. There are. three 
distinct successive periods of existence, and each of these is, in 
our measurement of time, a thing of indefinite duration. 

“We have now got to the end of our reasoning; we have no data 
further to conclude immediately from than that which actually is: 
but we have got enough; we have the satisfaction to find, that in 
nature, there is wisdom, system, and consistency. For having, in 
the natural history of this earth, seen a succession of worlds, we 
may from this conclude that there is a system in nature, in like 
manner as, from seeing revolutions of the planets, it is calculated 
that there is a system by which they are intended to continue 
those revolutions. But if the succession of worlds is established 
in the system of nature, it is in vain to look for any thing higher - 
in the origin of the earth. The result, therefore, of our present 
enquiry is, that we find no vestige of a beginning—no prospect of 
an end.”’ 

These enlarged and philosophical views, which he subsequently 
expanded into a more perfect work, attracted the attention of men 
of kindred genius; and in his native metropolis he found many 
individuals of celebrity and talent who adopted his theory, and 
interested themselves in its development. The most distinguished 
of these were Dr. Black, Professor Playfair, Sir James Hall, Sir 
John Leslie, Dr. Hope, Lord Selkirk, Lord Meadowbank, Mr. 
Clark, of Eldin, and his son, the late Lord Eldon; and at a later 
period, Lord Webb Seymour, Sir George Mackenzie, and Mr. 
Allan. Cherishing for their master all the respect which profound 
science could command, and all the affection which private worth 
could inspire, many of his disciples accompanied him in his geo- 
logical tours,—delineated for him the most-interesting phenomena, 
and assisted him in the extension of his theoretical views, and in 
the confirmation of them by direct experimeut. 

In visiting the scenery at St. Abb’s Head, where some of the 
party saw, for the first time, the clearest evidence of the theory 
they had espoused, they were animated with all the enthusiasm 
with which great truths first break upon the mind. “We felt 
ourselves necessarily carried back to the time when the schistus 
on which we stood was yet at the bottom of the sea, and when 
the sand-stone before us was only beginning to be deposited, in the 
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shape of sand or mud, from the waters of a superincumbent ocean. 
An epocha still more remote presented itself, wherever the most 
ancient of these rocks, instead of standing upright in vertical beds, 
lay in horizontal planes at the bottom of the sea, and was not yet 
disturbed by the immeasurable foree which has burst asunder the 
solid pavement of the globe. Revolutions still more remote 
appeared in the distance of this extraordinary perspective. The 
mind seemed to grow giddy by looking so far into the abyss of 
time; and while we listened with earnestness and admiration to 
the philosopher who was now unfoldmg to us the order and series 
of these wonderful events, we became sensible how much farther 
reason may sometimes go than imagination can venture to fol- 
low.”’ 

These were the noble words of Professor Playfair—a favorite 
disciple, who afterwards became the illustrator of the Huttonian 
Theory, and by the closeness of his argument, and the richness of 
his eloquence, invested it with all the splendor of original discoy- 
ery. Quitting the rich fields of physical science, he found an 
ample equivalent in the fascination of geological inquiry. Over 
the wild speculations of cosmology he first threw the reins of 
mathematical reasoning, and guided them with all the caution of 
. the inductive philosophy. 

From this system of geology all assumptions were sedulously 
excluded. No inquisition was held over the ‘origin of things,’ 
and no attempts made to offend the cherished opinions of the age. 
In the destructive agency of gravity and elements, the Huttonians 
recognised the forces by which the elevated lands were gradually 
worn down and transferred by the rivers to the bottom of the 
sea. In the volcano and the earthquake, they witnessed the ener- 
gy of that subterranean power which indurated and again elevated 
the submarine deposits; while its actual effects were displayed in 
the emergence of new islands, in the formation of new mountains, 
and in the elevation and depression of extensive tracts of land. 
The great convulsion of the globe, however—the dislocation of 
its strata, the upheaving of its molten bowels, and the entombment 
of its living occupants—were events which man could neither 
have witnessed nor recorded. The tranquil deluge of the Scrip- 
tures could not have shattered the solid frame-work of the globe, 
nor burst its adamantine pavement. These were the events of 
successive revolutions, extending far beyond the period of his 
occupancy; and in tracing the remains of organic life from the most 
recent to the most ancient formations, we learn the mortifying 
lesson, that the whole duration of human society, lengthened as it 
seems to us, is scarcely an unit in that extended chronology which 
acknowledges no ‘beginning,’ save that ‘in which the Lord 
ereated the heavens and the earth.’ 
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These grand and exciting views of the alternate decay and reno- 
vation of the earth’s surface, in place of being opposed to any 
religious principle, or employed to support any sceptical opinions, 
were unceasingly urged by their author as the strongest evidences 
of benevolent design; and were calculated by their very nature to 
impress on the human heart those sentiments of humility and awe, 
which are so readily learned, and so quickly effaced. However 
deeply we may feel that all earthly glory shall perish, and how- 
ever forcibly it has been impressed upon us that the storied urn 
shall crumble, and the gorgeous palace fall, it is yet a more awful 
conviction that the cloud-capt hills shall find a grave in the hollows 
of the deep, and shall again rise above its retreating waves—majes- 
tic obelisks to the power which overwhelmed them. 

These, however, were not the feelings either of rival theorists 
or of political divines. The one sustained their feeble arguments 
by an appeal to Scripture; whilst the guardians of our faith mar- 
shalled themselves against truths eternal and immutable. Dr. 
Hutton was not in a position to feel very keenly the assaults thus 
made upon his theory; but Professor Playfair, who had in early 
life held a living in the Church, and was now placed in the res- 
ponsible situation of a teacher of youth in our metropolitan univer- 
sity, had reason to be more sensitive under the groundles charges 
brought against his opinions. He defended the theory of his friend 
with his accustomed eloquence, and his opponents must have felt, 
if they had any feeling, that they were equally incompetent to 
fathom the depths of science, and to clear up the obscurities of 
Scripture. 

It has been well observed by Mr. Lyell, that “the party feel- 
ing excited against the Huttonian doctrines, and the open disregard 
of candor and temper in the controversy, will hardly be credited 
by our readers, unless we recall to their recollection that the mind 
of the English public was at that time in a state of feverish excite- 
ment. The heretical volcanists were now openly assailed in England 
by imputations of the most illiberal kind. We cannot estimate 
the malevolence of such a persecution by the pain which similar 
insinuations might now inflict; for though charges of infidelity and 
atheism must at all times be odious, they were injurious in the 
extreme at that moment of political excitement; and it was better, 
perhaps, for a man’s good reception in society, that his moral 
character should have been traduced, than that he should become 
a mark for these poisoned weapons.”’ 
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ELECTRO MAGNETISM.* 


Rotary motion was suggested by Dr. Wollaston. Mr. Faraday 
was the first who actually succeeded in making the pole of a 
magnet rotate about a vertical conducting wire.t In order to limit 
the action of the electricity to one pole, about two-thirds of a small 
magnet was immersed in mercury, the lower end being fastened 
by a thread to the bottom of the vessel containing the mercury. 
When the magnet was thus floating almost vertically, with its 
north pole above the surface, a current of positive electricity was 
made to descend perpendicularly through a wire touching the 
mercury, and immediately the magnet began to rotate from left to 
right about the wire. As the force is uniform, the rotation was 
accelerated till the tangential force was balanced by the resistance 
of the mercury, when it became constant. Under the same cir- 
cumstances, the south pole of the magnet rotates from right to 
left. It is evident, from this experiment, that the wire may also 
be made to perform a, rotation about the magnet, since the action 
of the current of electricity on the pole of the magnet must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by a corresponding reaction of the pole of 








* Condensed from Mrs. Sommerville’s Comnection of the Physical Sciences. 


t From Silliman’s Journal of Science. 

I believe that Mr. Davenport (of Vermont) has been more successful than an 
other person in the discovery of a galvanic machine of great simplicity and eff 
ciency. Mr. D. appears to have been strictly the inventor of a method of apply- 
ing galvanisim to produce rotary motion. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS—By Mrs. Sommervitte. 


Electro-Magnetism—T he science which determines the reciprocal action of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. 
Electro-Dynamics—The science of the motion and reciprocal motion of electric 
currents. 
Galvanism—Electricity perpetually in motion, and prodaced by chemical 
action. 
Galvanic Battery—An instrument for producing galvanic electricity, constracted 
of alternate layers of two metals and a fluid. 
— curve like a corkscrew, whose turnings may either be circalar or 
elliptical. 
a Induction—The effect of magnets to excite magnetism in bodies near 
them. 
_ Poles of a Magnet—Points in a magnet where the intensity of the magnetic force 
1s 2 maximum ; one of these attracts and another repels the same pole of another 


— 
olation—The motion of a body round an axis. 
Tangent—A straight line touching a curve in one point. 
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the magnet on the electricity in the wire. This experiment has 
peen accomplished by a vast number of contrivances; and even a 
small battery, consisting of two plates, has performed the rotation. 
Mr. Faraday produced both motions at the same time, in a vessel 
containing mercury; the wire and the magnet revolved in one 
direction about a common centre of motion, each following the 
other. 

The next step was to make a magnet and also a cylinder revolve 
about their own axis, which they do with great rapidity. Mer- 
cury has been made to rotate by means of voltaic pin ae and 
Professor Ritchie has exhibited, in the Royal Institution, the 
singular spectacle of the rotation of water by the same means, 
while the vessel containing it remained stationary. The water 
was in a hollow double cylinder of glass, and on being made the 
conductor of electricity, was observed to revolve in a regular 
vortex, changing its direction as the poles of the battery were 
alternately reversed. Professor Ritchie found that all the differ- 
ent conductors hitherto tried by him, such as water, charcoal, ete. 
give the same electro magnetic results, when transmitting the same 
quantity of electricity, and that they deflect the magnetic needle 
in an equal degree when their respective axes of conduction are at 
the same distance from it. But one of the most extraordinary 


effects of the new force is exhibited by coiling a copper wire, so 
as to form a helix or cork-screw, and connecting the extremities 
of the wire with the poles of a galvanic battery. If a magnetized 


steel bar or needle be placed within the screw, so as to rest on the 
lower and interior part, the instant a current of electricity is sent 
through the wire of the helix, the steel bar starts up by the influ- 
ence of this invisible power, and remains suspended in the air in 
opposition to the force of gravitation. The effect of the electro- 
magnetic power exerted by each turn of the wire is to urge the 
north pole of the magnet in one direction, and the south pole in 
the other; the force thus exerted is multiplied in degree and 
increased in extent by each repetition of the turns of the wire, and 
in consequence of these opposing forces the bar remains suspend- 
ed. This helix has alt the properties of a magnet while the elec- 
trical current is flowing through it, and may be substituted for 
one in almost every experiment. 

The effects of electricity in motion on magnets are not only 
precisely the same as the reciprocal action of magnetized bodies, 
but its influence in inducing magnetism in unmagnetized iron and 
steel is also the same with magnetic induction. The term induc- 
tion when applied to electric currents, expresses the power which 
these currents possess of inducing any particular state upon mat- 
ter in their immediate neighborhood, otherwise mutual or indif- 
ferent. For example, the connecting wire of a galvanic battery 
holds iron filings suspended like an artificial magnet, as long as 
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the current continues to flow through it; and the most powerful 
temporary magnets that have been made are obtained by bending 
a thick cylinder of soft iron into the form of a horse-shoe, and 
surrounding it with a coil of thick copper wire covered with silk, 
to prevent communication between its parts. When this wire 
forms part of a galvanic circuit, the iron becomes highly magnetic. 
[Magnets of this kind have been made to sustain from a ton weight 
to 3500 pounds.} The iron loses its magnetic power the instant 
the electricity ceases to circulate, and acquires it again as instan- 
taneously when the circuit is renewed. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Familiar Lectures on Natural Philosophy for the use of 
Schools. By Mrs. .2. H. Lincoln Phelps, author of Familiar 
Lectures on Botany, Chemistry, ete. Published by F. J. Hunt- 
ingdon, New York, pp. 380. 


The subjects of this volume are well illustrated by proper exam- 
les, in language, chaste, simple and clear. These render it a 
valuable book for instruction, and the systematic division of the 
matter conduces to the same end. Both manner and matter deserve 
our approval; and reflect great credit upon the talents of Mrs. 
Phelps. It is a work of superior merit; and we have little doubt, 
as soon as it is known, will receive extensive adoption. 

We notice that its pages are not lumbered with useless ques- 
tions. It would seem, from several school-books which we have 
lately seen, that eastern authors of intelligence are becoming con- 
vinced of the utter inutility, nay of the positive injury, which 
arises to the young mind, of introducing printed questions into 
books intended for school use. People among us, who reflect, are 
satisfied of this, and view them in their proper light, as hints 
suited to aid those only who are incapable of proposing from their 
own resources, proper interrogatories, and illustrating and enforc- 
ing the sentiments of an author. ‘The picture-book system, which 
owes its origin to the love of money-making, will follow in the 
track of all other trifling matters. Individuals of many words, but 
few ideas:—the superficial, the dogmatic, the penny wise, will, it is 
true, oppose any change which may affect them; but, opposition, 
and from such a source, will not weigh a feather, 
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Erato, Nos. 2 and 3. By William D. Gallagher.—Published 


by Alexander Flash,—Cincinnati. 

We are great lovers of good poetry. We hold him deserving 
of high merit, whe, by power of genius, and harmony of verse, 
can charm away with profit an hour, convey moral sentiment to 
the heart, and excite the passions to their legitimate end. 

Poetry is the most ancient and the most excellent of the fine 
arts. It was the first fixed form of language; the earliest mode of 
perpetuating thought. It existed before prose in history, before 
music in melody, and before painting in description. When the 
world was young, and all was fresh, it was employed to celebrate 
the praises of God, and extol heroic and virtuous actions. Poetry, 
in harmony and beauty, in imagery and thought, transcends all 
other literary composition. It excels music in the passion and 
pathos of its movements; and being progressive, it is superior in 
energy to painting, which is stationary in its powers of descrip- 
tion. The poet has the whole universe before him;—created and 
spiritual. He deals with matter, with angels, with God. His 
glowing mind penetrates the highest places, and every thing is life 
and action where it moves. He dives into the human soul, paints 
the workings of the passions, and gives form and body tothe most 
abstract conceptions. The power of the Muses is almost limitless; 
their influence wonderful; and when directed to worthy objects, 
Poetry is one of the most pleasant and powerful means of forming 
and embellishing the young-mind, of exciting the emotions, and 
enforcing the principles of virtue. 

But we do not intend to write an essay upon Poetry. Our only 
object, at the commencement of this article, was to express a brief 
opinion of Gallagher’s poetry. We have already spoken in 
deserved terms of praise, of his talents, of the easy flow of his 
prosaic writings, and his vivid conceptions and spirited delinea- 
tions of character. Of his poetic compositions, we have read many, 
and we are among those, who consider “Erato” as indicative of 
fine poetic ability, and as giving additional reputation to the author. 


Twelve Lectures on the Connection between Science and Re- 
vealed Religion; delivered at Rome, by Nicholas Wiseman, 
D. D., Principal of the English College, and Professor in the 
University at Rome.—Andover, 1837. 

We have received from a friend, a copy of this work. The 
author is a Catholic, inthe just sense of the term, and shows him- 
self a liberal, learned and judicious man. We have read portions 
of the volume with great interest, particularly those which treat 
upon the comparative study of Languages and upon the Natural 
Sciences. His disquisitions on the latter, which are geological, dis- 
play a familiar acquaintance with the subject, and place it before 
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the reader in a clear and forcible manner. He considers geology, 
in its scope and bearings, as corroborative of the great truths, con- 
tained in the Mosaic History; asa powerful auxiliary to, and 
interpreter of that Sacred Volume. On this point, he agrees with 
the most learned geologists of the age, Buckland, Lyell, Fair- 
holm, and others. From what we have read, we are very favora- 
bly impressed with the ability with which the work is written; 
and those who are fond of physical investigations, will find them- 


selves very amply rewarded by its perusal. 


in Address delivered in the chapel of the University of the 
city of New York, on occasion of the dedication Of the build- 
ing to the purposes of Science, Literature and Religion, by 
the Hon. James Tallmadge, President of the Council, and late 

Lieutenant Governor of the State of New York. 

To the politeness of Mr. Talimade, we are indebted for a copy 
ef this most excellent discourse. It is full of correct views and 
bright thoughts, expressed in language vigorous and clear. He 
contends in order to the finished scholar, that the classics, the 
mathematics, the physical sciences and the modern languages, 
should receive from students, a large portion of their time and 
attention. He urges that collegiate establishments should be suited 
measurably to the spirit of the times, and that all institutions of the 
kind, should be so organized, that young men may be admitted to 
prosecute any one individual science without being under the 
necessity of going through the whole prescribed course of study. 
He is utilitarian as well as intellectual; and argues for their com- 
bined action. We approve his views. We are not of the school, 
which sees no value in the merely practical, nor of that which 
looks to mere intellectual culture without reference to use. Plutarch 
long ago remarked, that the active and contemplative life should 
be united, so that youth should be prepared for both.* 

We refer to this discourse the more readily, because it contains 
remarks which ought to have due weight with those who are about 
to found collegiate institutions. Happily for the youth of the 
West, the spirit of education, which is so generally aroused, is 
taking a direction between the two extremes of exclusive intellec- 
tuality and mere practical utility. Among ourselves, we have two 
institutions, the Woodward College and Cincinnati College, 
conducted upon the plan, so strongly urged by that sound and ele- 
gant scholar, Mr. Tallmadge. Whether our Cincinnati establish- 
ments preceded or not, the University t of New York, in its object 
and action, we do not know, nor is it material. We know, how- 


* See Plutarch, page 304. Academician. 
t Since the editor was a student of that Institution, considerable changes have been introduced 
into its Organization. The celebrated Dr. Mason,—Dr.Wilson, the eminent linguist, and that pro 
found mathematician, Robert Adrain, were at that time, the prominent professors. 
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ever, that the course of study prescribed in our own, is of a high 
order, and of the right kind, and that on the part of the respective 
Professors of each, there will not be wanting energy, ability, or 
learning, to impart to them a just and lasting reputation for use- 


fulness. 













The Annual Report of the Proceedings of the Muskingum County 
Lyceum of Practical Teachers, at their meetings, held in March and 
April, 1837, with an address to the friends of Education.-Zanesville. 






We received from the Vice President, Mr. 8. R. Jones, the pamphlet 
whose name heads this article, and have perused it with great satisfac- 
tion. We are glad to see the spirit abroad in the great cause of educa- 
tion—the cause of human nature—and to hear of the laudable exertions 
by teachers to give tone and character to their profession. ‘The voice 
of the people from every quarter, is becoming loud, that our academic 
institutions—colleges, private aeademies and public schools—are the 
strongest and surest protection of our national liberties and the morals 
of the people, and that the conductors of these establishments deserve 
and should receive the steady co-operation of the public, and an ample 
compensation for their high and valuable labors. The spirit, now awake, 
if it be true to itself, will fill our educational halls with men of stern 
integrity, lofty feeling, and extensive literary and scientific acquirements. 

The proceedings of the Lyceum give ample evidence of the zeal of 
its members, and we heartily wish them success in their profession, 
which, we have no doubt, they will receive from the intelligent citizens 
of Zanesville and country adjacent. 


CINCINNATI FEMALE INSTITUTION. 


A. AND J. W. PICKET, PRINCIPALS. 






















The annual session of this Institution terminated the 19th of July, 
1837. The following young ladies were entitled to the honors of the 
Institute, the first four of whom closed their academic studies, 








Miss Mary P Torrence; Ist gold medal. Miss Martha Thomas, 4th gold medal. 
Esther A. Langdon, 2d do. Cornelia C. Sargent, Sth do. 
Mary F. Loring, 3d do. Mary Pugh, 6th do. 





At the end of the session, June 7, 1836, the following young ladies 
received the honors of the Institution. 

Miss Jane Patterson closed her academic course, and received the 
first gold medal. 


Miss Ann Elizabeth Sloo, 2d gold medal. Migs Jane F. Sloo, 4th gold medal. 
Mary P. ‘lorrence, 3d do. Esther A. Langdon, 5th do. 







The course of study prescribed in this Institution is radical and ex- 
tensive ; embracing not only the elementary, but the higher branches, 
viz: Ancient and Modern Geography, Ancient and Modern History, 
English Grammar, the Philosophy of Language, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, the Globes, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Rhetoric, ete. etc. 







336 Meteorological Observations. 


ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1837, TAKEN AT WOODWARD COLLEGE, 
CINCINNATI—BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D., PROF. MATH, 


‘Barom.; Course | | rain | 
June, Thermometer.|;yn ht! wind |charac’r | and \charac’r! Miscellany. 
1837.|min max |i tp| inches |AM PM.) wind |snow.|weather. | 
162.0:89.0:72.8 29.333 SW-SW_ it. wd variable 
2 61.0 92.0 78.0 29.327, S-S It. wd variable 
@ 3'70.0/85.074.829.197, WW | it. wd , fair 
4 66.0'82.0'71.3'29.037, W-W It. wd variable 
5.62.0. 86.0.71.5 29.133 SW-SW it. wd variable} 
6.61.0/94.0'73.0 29.606, S-S high wd| -86 variable hail storm, 5 
7'61.0'81.0:66.7 29.100| SW-W) str, wd | clear p- m. 
8153.0/80.0.65.5 29.191, NE-NE . wd variable 
9.58.0'79.0 64.7/29.321) NE-NE . wd cloudy 
10/58.0/85.0) 70.0 29.825) . bre | clear 
©® 11'64.095.0 73.7 29.27 1) rT str. wd ‘83 variable 
12/62.0'26.0'72.2 29.203) l~W ..wd| °37) cloudy 
13!59.0/79.0 68.0 29.17: --W str. wd] ‘Il cloudy 
14 63.0/81.0 67.5 99.143) SW-W str. wd variable 
15|62.0)30.0 68.3 '29.' . wd | fair 
16/60 0/85.0 69.3 29." . wd variable 
17/55.0|83.0 66,.2'29.187| NE-NE wd \variable 
© 18)/54.0/81.0 68.7 29.081) E--E . wd variable 
19,64.021.0 68.0/28.907| SW-W str. wd variable 
20 54.0/70.0 59.3) 29-100, NW--NW str. wd| ‘ll variable 
2152.0/71.0 59.2/29-237|NW--NW_ It. wd variable 
22'53.0 82.0 67.2)29-26"| W-SW > It. wd | fair 
93'62.0:72.0.67.2.29.217| S-S | it. wd| °22 cloudy |drizzly day 
24/67.0'85.0 73.3|29.172| S It. wd| °31 cloudy |wetafteruoon 
@ 25/63.0'81.0 68.2/29.291| -S It. bre 'variabie'smoky day 
26 59.0'87.0.72.2/29.320| SW-SW str. wd| °18 variable! wetafternoon 
27'69.0.91.0.75.5|29.302| SW-SW | it. wd | *26 variable 
28/64.081.072.8 29.315} SW-SW str. wd| °51\ cloudy |wet day 
29/69 090.0 77.7 29.261 S-S It. wd| -62variable wet evening 
30/73.0'92.0 80.5,29.25°| S-SW | It. wd | fair 
| } 














S 
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Mean temperature of the air (Fahrenheit’s scale) 70°12 

Maximum height of thermometer 95°- 

Minimum height of thermometer 52° 

Range of thermometer 43° 

Warmest day, June 30th. 

Coldest day, June 2Ist. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) 29-2086 

Maximum height of barometer, 29.36 

Minimum height of barometer, 28°84 

Range of barometer, “52 

Perpendicular depth of rain (inches) 4:38 

Direction of Wind.—N. E. 4 days—E. 1 day—S. 7 days—S. W. 7 days— 
W. 8 days—N. W. 3 days. 

Weather.—Clear and fair 6 days—variable 18 days—cloudy 6 days. 

The weather during this month was remarkably variable; the quantity 
of rain was about double that in June 1836, and only a little more than 
half the quantity in June 1835. By referenée tothe table, it will be seen 


that only one fifth of the weather was fair; this tended greatly to protract 
the harvest. 








